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CONSTANCE HERBERT. 



CHAPTER I. 

Near the old village of Ingatstone, in Essex, 
at the end of a lane that separates it from 
the high road, there is still standing a many- 
gabled mansion of dark red brick, built in a 
court yard, the entrance to which is through 
a grey stone archway, surmounted by a 
clock and bell. The gates have long since 
been removed, moss and grass grow out of 
the joints of the weather-stained stones, and 
the clock is incapable of telling the hours, 
having lost both its hands. 

This old house stands in a lonely place, 
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2 CONSTANCE HERBERT. 

and was formerly surrounded by a moat. 
It is still of some extent, and was originally 
built in the shape of a cross, but a good 
*« deal of it has been pulled down, and the 
materials employed to build the large 
stables, barns, cart-sheds, and shippens, 
which have converted the court yard into 
a farm yard. The moat has been filled up, 
except one portion of it, which serves for a 
horse pond. 

The house fronts the gateway, and is only 
separated from the farm yard by a small 
grass plot, surrounded by a wooden paling. 
The hall door stands in a deep recessed 
porch, with a heavy stone bench on each 
hand. The door, studded all over with 
large iron nails, and with its massive handle, 
looks as if it had belonged to a church. An 
air of gloom and desolateness hangs over 
the place, seen from this view, even on the 
brightest summer day; it looks to the 
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north, and, consequently, catches little sun. 
There is a strange, ghost-like look about it, 
as if it were standing in a dream, and ought 
to have been a ruin long ago. 

The Chauntry, as the place is called, 
was formerly an old church manor, and, as 
long ago as the reign of King Stephen, was 
the country house of the Nuns of Barkings 
In the large garden, that lies on the south 
side of the house, there is a broad sunny 
walk, sheltered by an esplanade of fruit- 
trees, which is still called "The Nun's 
Walk.'' 

The Chauntry lands were bestowed by 
Henry the Eighth upon a family named 
Herbert, de Herbert it was then, for they 
owned estates in other parts of England^ 
and were a powerful family ; but the broad 
lands were diminished in the troublesome 
times of the Parliamentary wars, and more 
recently in the cause of the Stuarts; and 
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4 CONSTANCE HERBERT. 

early in the reign of George the Third the 
de Herberts had settled down on the rem- 
nant that remained — a peaceful race of 
country squires, without the chivalrous 
de, — cultivating their own land, the 
private carriage and coach -and -four in 
which they formerly used to travel to 
the parish church being given up, and their 
ordinary style of living differing but little 
from that of the better class of farmers, 
although they stUl retained their standing 
amongst the gentry of the country, and 
Squire Herbert, as he was called, was noted 
for keeping the finest breed of horses in that 
part of the country. Also the Chauntry 
lands contained a small borough, one of the 
anomalies since swallowed up in " Schedule 
A ;" and this borough, of which the owner 
of the ** Chauntry" disposed at his pleasure, 
gave the estate an importance which it 
could scarcely have derived from its extent, 
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though it was a handsome, compact estate, 
and lay all within a ring fence. The Squire 
Herbert when our tale begins, which was 
somewhere about the year 1793, was a 
square, thick-set man, of past fifty, with iron- 
grey hair, a hard, weather-beaten face, and 
a pair of light-gleaming grey eyes, which 
gave a somewhat malicious expression to 
his face. 

He was not upon habits of intimacy with 
any of the neighbouring gentry ; the lower 
class of farmers and labourers always spoke 
low when they named him -he wa* re- 
garded by them as being under an evil des- 
tiny. 

It is an intensely Catholic district about 
the Chauntry, and it was believed by the 
country people that the family of the Her- 
berts had begun to decline ever since they 
accepted the spoils of the church, and that 
for several generations one of the family 
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had either gone insane, or had been afflicted 
with some incurable disease, or had died a 
violent death. They looked upon the family 
as cursed for sacrilege^ and a dark tradition 
of some outrage committed by Hugh de 
Herbert against the helpless nuns at their 
dispersion, one of whom, who had been bed- 
ridden for ten years, was found dead in a 
ditch by the road side, was considered as 
the great sin which had brought the ven- 
geance of Heaven upon them, which would 
pursue them until they were rooted up from 
the face of the earth. 

So far as Ralph Herbert, the present 
squire, was concerned, the evil destiny lay 
heavily upon him. His wife, a lovely young 
woman, had died of consumption within 
five years of their marriage, and of their 
three children, the eldest was an idiot. 

This was certainly some reason for the 
jeserve upon which he stood with his 
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neighbours, and why he did not fed dis- 
posed to extend to them the somewhat 
riotous hospitality which was the fashion of 
the day. 

The second son, for aU three of his cMl- 
dren were boys, was a rollicking, jovial 
young fellow, addicted to hard drinking, 
a keen sportsman, and a vulgar Don Juan 
so far as opportunity allowed. 

The youngest, Charles, was of a different 
nature — b, student, full of a refined and 
passionate sensibility, with a large, rich, but 
somewhat inert nature, which craved strong 
emotions and excitement, falling between- 
whiles into intense fits of melancholy, which 
came upon him even in boyhood, holding 
him for days together as under a black 
pall. 

At Cambridge he distinguished himself 
and returned home in the hope of being 
allowed to study for the Bar, but owing 
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to some pecuniary difficulty, a debt of his 
brother's, he had to remain at home idle 
for twelve months after leavmg college. 

Love, in idleness, is almost inevitable. 
A respectable yeoman, Uving on a farm 
next to the Chauntry lands, had a daugh- 
ter, a refined, superior young woman. 
The young student fell in love with her; 
she was captivated in her turn by one so 
handsome and superior to every one else 
she saw. At first her father had hospitably 
invited him, and evinced a rough hearty 
liking for him; but the moment he sus- 
pected the state of matters with his daugh- 
ter, he drew back, sent the girl from home, 
and strove, like many an other man, to 
undo the past. 

The young man, desperately in love, was 
not to be thus baffled. Believing that it 
was from pride alone that the father of his 
beloved strove to be beforehand with the 
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objections that might be raised to receiving 
the daughter of a small farmer into a 
family so much above her, he resolved to 
appeal to his father. Except for the diver- 
sion to his thoughts caused by this his first 
and passionate attachment, his position at 
home would long since have become into- 
lerable. 

It was a bright summer evening : Ralph 
Herbert had been all day in the hay 
fields after his men, and had come home 
hot and tired. He entered the little flagged 
parlour, which was the family sitting-room, 
and throwing himself into his easy chair, 
he called for a jug of ale, and commenced 
slowly to fill his pipe. 

Out of doors the evening was bright and 
warm, but in the parlour it was chill and 
dusk, and needed the wood fire which was 
burning on the hearth. The ceiling was 
low and rafted, a moderately tall man might 
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have touched it with ease : the walls were 
panelled and painted white, and sundry 
hats, coats, and whips hung round ; a low 
wide casement took up one side of the 
room, but the small lozenges of dim dis- 
coloured glass admitted httle light at the 
best of times, whilst that little was made 
less by the thick wall and heavy stone 
framework in which they were set. A 
large dining-table and some heavy high- 
backed chairs formed aU the furniture. A 
handsome pointer lay at its master's feet, 
whilst in a comer of the window-seat sat 
the poor idiot, busily cutting pegs of wood, 
or rather making shavings of a heap of fire- 
wood which lay beside him. 

Ealph Herbert's face had a bitter, gloomy 
expression as he watched his eldest son 
through the curling clouds of smoke. It 
is only mothers who love their afflicted 
children the best. His meditations, which 
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did not appear pleasant ones, were broken 
by the entrance of Charles, who, hot with 
his walk, and irritated with his thoughts of 
all the grievances which he had, as he con- 
ceived, against his father and the world in 
general, was evidently in no pleasant mood. 
The old man glanced at him, but took no 
notice, and continued to smoke ; the young 
man kicked down his brother's pile of wood, 
and seated himself opposite his father. 

" What is the matter with thee, lad ? thou 
seemst put out about something." 

" I want to speak to you, father ; I have 
something to say." 

*' Out with it, then ; but help thyself first 
to a glass of ale, and then let us hear what 
it is." 

The old man refilled his pipe, and seemed 
prepared to await his son's leisure. 

The young man had a great deal to say^ 
but in these kind of conversations the be- 
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ginning is not so easy when there is nothing 
to lead the way; at last, after a few mo- 
ments' silence, he said, abruptly, — 

" Father, is it your pleasure that I am 
to live here all my life idle ? Did you send 
me to college oidy that I might hang about 
here till I am ready to drown myself for 
shame and weariness ? Because Hugh is a 
spendthrift, and Ned, there, an idiot, is 
that a reason why I am not to have a fair 
start in life to make my own way ? First 
it is a heavy gambling debt for Hugh, and 
I must wait till the next half year's rents 
fall due; then it is some drain in the fallow 
"field, which must be done at once. Are 
my prospects in life, my chance of making 
something of myself, of less worth than a 
fool's folly, or the improvement of a field ? 
What have I brains for? what have I 
learning for, if I am to stay here till I 
grow as senseless as the beasts you fatten, 
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or the ground that feeds them? I will 
enlist for a soldier if it is to endure a week 
longer." 

" And yet for such an impatient hero as 
you state yourself, you have hitherto seemed 
well content," said the old man, calmly. 

" It is to-night that my degradation has^ 
been brought home to me," replied the- 
young man, bitterly. 

" Aye, indeed ; and how may that have 
been ?" 

" I love Kate Hatherton ; her father has 
sent her away : he told me just now he would 
have no idle young men coming about his 
house. He thinks of me as he does of Hugh, 
or may be worse ; for Hugh has the estate ta 
hopefor : butlhave nothing — I am nothing." 

" And what is Kate Hatherton to you, 
young man ? or what can she ever be ? An 
honest man's daughter, and leave her so." 

*' I wish Kate Hatherton to be my wife;: 
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but how can I ask her, when one of her 
father's ploughmen would be a better match 
than I, a poor gentleman and a scholar ?" 

" This is aU young men's talk," said his 
father, sternly ; " I wish to have no more of 
it. Kate Hatherton is no wife for you : 
her father knows it, and will refuse his con- 
sent as I do. What are you ? a boy of not 
yet twenty ; and you come to me — to me, 
your father, and rate me for your bringing 
up, and prate of a wife of your own choos- 
ing. You forget yourself strangely, young 
man, in using this tone mth me." 

Luckily at this juncture the old domestic. 
Cicely, came in to lay the cloth for supper, 
and no more conversation was possible that 
evening* 

The next day Squire Herbert rode over 
Stephen Hatherton's farm, ostensibly about 
some clover. The farmer was down in the 
fields, and the squire rode after him. When 
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their business was done, the squire endea- 
voured to get the farmer into talk ; but he 
was cold and distant — almost surly. 

"What is this my son tells me about 
your daughter?" said the squire at last, 
dashing into the midst of things. 

" How should I know? My daughter is 
a good girl, and I have sent her away to 
keep her so." 

" Quite right — quite right," rejoined the 
other, with vexation ; " because it is as well 
to be plain with you. I could never give 
my consent to that match, and the lad has 
nothing." 

" Hark ye, squire," said the farmer, lay- 
ing his hand on the mane of the other's 
hors,e, " plain speaking is, as you say, the 
best; and I tell you, that if my daughter 
were to marry your son, she would do so 
under my curse; and may God deal with 
her as an undutiful child if she goes against 
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me in this matter. No child of mine shall 
marry into a house that has brought the 
anger of Heaven down upon it — for what ? 
that is best known to yourself. But I ask 
you, has there ever been a generation since 
you came to the Chauntry lands, that there 
has not been either a cripple, or a natural, 
or one afflicted with a sore disease, amongst 
the children ? Has there ever been an old 
man amongst you? or has the eldest son 
ever succeeded to his father? I am not a 
learned man, and don't pretend to know 
the reason of these things ; but I read it as 
a warning not to give my daughter to your . 
son. I don't want to hurt you, I have 
no ill-will against the lad : he did not make 
himself. But now you know my mind, and 
good day to you." 

The farmer strode away, perhaps not 
liking to seem to watch the effect of what . 
he had said* 
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The Squire sat for some minutes like one 
who has been stunned by a heavy blow. 
What the farmer had said echoed only his 
own black thoughts, when bis fits of de- 
pression were upon him. 

He did not say anything to his son about 
his visit ; but a few weeks after the conver- 
sation in the stone-parlour, he sought for 
him, and handing him a letter said, " Sir 
Simon Letheby writes to say, that a good 
appointment at Bombay is in his gift, if any 
of my sons can avail themselves of it. There 
is an election coming on; — but that is 
nothing to the purpose. Does it please 
you ? " 

Of course the young man could only ex- 
press the great satisfaction he felt at such a 
prospect. 

"WeU then, my lad, start to-night— 
you will catch the mail at Epping; Sam 
shall ride with you and bring back the 
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mare. God ble^ thee, lad, and make a 
good man of thee! — And, Charles," con- 
tinued he, after a pause, and with something 
that chewed him in his voice, "if I never 
see your face again in the world — and most 
likely I never shall — ^marry anybody you 
please, so that she be a good woman ; and 
make much of her, and I give you my 
blessing." 

The old man grasped his son's hand, and, 
turning hastily away, began to give direc- 
tions to the farm servants in a blustering 
manner, which, however, did not prevent 
one of the labourers saying to his companion, 
that " the old master looked as if he were 
sorry above a bit, and like to cry." 

The bustle and unexpectedness of his 
departure prevented anything like the in- 
dulgence of sentiment on the part of Charles ; 
he would have been more sorry if there had 
been more time for it. 
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He left his father's house that night, and 
a fortnight afterwards he sailed for India. 

His career there has nothing to do with 
the present history. He was clever, and 
had every prospect of rising in the ser- 
vice. 

The very first letter he received firom his 
father contained the intelligence that Kate 
Hatherton returned home shortly after his 
departure, and that she was engaged to be 
married! It was supposed to be a very 
fine match for her in a worldly point of 
view, the intended husband being a rich 
lawyer retired from business ; but he was 
older than her father, with a grown up 
son; he had, too, the reputation of having 
made his money by practices which had 
once nearly caused him to be struck off the 
rolls ; he had a violent temper, and the son 
was many degrees worse than the father, 
and having succeeded to the business, was 

c2 
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keeping up the family reputation for un- 
scrupulous practices, and for getting rich 
at all hazards. The next letter announced 
that the marriage had actually taken place, 
and that Kate Hatherton and her husband 
had gone to live in London ; her father had 
left the farm and gone away, some said to 
America, but no one knew for a certainty 
what had become of him. 

From the bitter comments made by old 
Ralph Herbert upon Kate's heartlessness 
and mercenary marriage, any one would 
have thought that his whole heart had been 
set upon obtaining her for his own daughter- 
in-law. 

Charles Herbert suffered keenly at this 
destruction of his hopes ; but he knew Kate 
better than his father did, and his faith in 
her was not shaken even by the fact of her 
marriage with another man, and his affec- 
tion for her continued as strong as ever. It 
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lay deep in the very foundations of his 
heart ; he knew as well as if he had been 
told, or had been present to witness all the 
desperation to which she had been previously 
driven, and since she had done it; he felt 
assured that there had been no other course 
left, humanly speaking, possible to her; his 
instinctive trust in her was stronger than 
any action that could be brought in evi- 
dence, and he did not for an instant think a 
hard thought of her. 

It must, however, be confessed that he 
found great satisfieu^tion in the thought that 
she had married an infirm, tyrannical, and 
disagreeable old man. True, this would 
render her lot the more intolerable; but 
although he believed he was capable of lay- 
ing down his life for her, he would not have 
raised his finger to make her life happier 
with the husband she had been induced to 
take! Indeed, if she had chosen a better 
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sort of man he would have resented it as a 
deadly injury. 

He believed sincerely enough that his 
own heart was henceforth closed to all 
sentiment of love, — and as to marriage, 
he meditated with a feeling of proud re- 
venge that his whole Kfe should prove his 
constancy and leave an ineffaceable remorse 
in the soul of her who had been Kate 
Hatherton! Besides, as he was at a re- 
mote station in the Bombay Presidency, 
where no European female was to be found 
within some hundreds of miles, his con- 
stancy was not severely tested. 

His official career in India was brought 
to a very unexpected close. Within three 
years he received intelligence of the death 
of his father and of his idiot brother. A 
few months later there came a letter from 
the family soUcitor informing him that the 
gambling spendthrift, his second brother. 
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had broken his neck in a steeple chase 
before he had had time to do more than 
make a fair start upon the road to ruin. 
Charles was now the possessor of the 
Chauntry lands, and giving up all idea of 
becoming a Nabob, he prepared at once to 
return to England, and to take up his 
position as a country gentleman. 



CHAPTER n. 



The vessel in which Charles Herbert sailed 
from India touched at Madeira. Amongst 
the passengers who came on board there 
was a lady in deep mourning — she appeared 
to be about three-and-twenty — a tall and 
elegant figure, and a complexion too daz- 
zling for perfect health; her features were 
not regular, but a profusion of light golden 
hair, and a pair of lovely blue eyes, made 
her look like an angel to all the idle gen- 
tlemen passengers, who had assembled on 
deck to watch the new arrivals come on 
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board. The lady, who was accompanied 
by a female attendant, went immediately to 
her berth, where she remained for several 
days. 

During this time the general curiosity 
to know who she was had succeeded in 
discovering that her name was Wilmot, 
that she was the daughter of a retired 
merchant who had been ordered to Madeira 
for his health; he was recently dead, and 
his daughter was now on her return to 
England, where she was to reside with an 
uncle. She was an only child, and by her 
father's will inherited a large fortune free 
from all control. 

This was a highly pleasing report, and 
such of the gentlemen as were unmarried 
prepared to profit by the chance which 
had thrown so desirable a prize within 
their reach. 

Charles Herbert heard the intelligence 
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and the speculations concerning the fair 
Miss Wihnot with profound indifference. 
Kate Hatherton was still mistress of his 
heart, and as he had succeeded to the 
family estate he felt a certain contempt for 
a fortime made by trade. 

When Miss Wilmot appeared again 
amongst the passengers, the young men 
vied with each other to obtain her good 
graces. Charles Herbert kept aloof, and 
with the natural instinct of female per- 
verseness, he was the only man she took 
pains to attract. 

Vanity affords a practicable breach in 
the heart of all men; they have such an 
intense pleasure in being, as they conceive, 
appreciated by women, that the most 
egregious flattery from a woman seems 
nothing more than a tribute of common 
justice, and they accept it with a certain 
candid affability that is wonderful. Charles 
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Herbert ^was not (for a man) remarkably 
vain ; he imagined that his heart was steeled 
against all fresh impressions, but he was 
not insensible to the discernment shown by 
Miss Wilmot in his £EiYOur. 

He thought her a very superior, agree- 
able young woman. He certainly did not 
make love to her, but he professed a great 
friendship for her. In the course of the 
voyage, which was much prolonged by cabns 
and contrary winds, he confided to her the 
history of his attachment to Kate Hatherton, 
of his disappointment, and of her marriage. 
Perhaps unconsciously, he told it in a 
manner ^diich, far from extinguishing Miss 
Wilmot's interest in him, only inspired her 
with an ardent desire to console him, and to 
compensate him in some measure for his 
past sufferings. Partly deceiving herself, 
partly misled by his manner, she was far 
from surmising that this first attachment 
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was Still deeply rooted in his heart as 
ever. 

The voyage at last came to an end ; the 
passengers separated to their various desti- 
nations, but not before Miss Wilmot had 
refused to make the happiness of no less 
than four individuals, who all declared, in 
language the most ardent, that all their 
hopes of earthly felicity depended upon 
marrying her. 

Charles Herbert and Miss Wilmot parted 
at Southampton. She proceeded to the 
residence of her uncle in London, in the 
firm belief that he would follow up the 
acquaintance. He went down to the 
Chauntry with his thoughts full of the 
property to which he had succeeded, and 
thinking very little of Miss Wilmot after 
he had made his last bow to her. 

For some time after his arrival at the 
Chauntry he was fully occupied; for his 
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brother, before breaking his neck, had con- 
trived to complicate his affairs, and leave 
as much business in arrears as could be 
contrived daring the brief period he was 
the head of the family. 

After a while Charles Herbert began to 
find the Chauntry dreadfully dull. He 
missed the cheerftil companionship of Miss 
Wilmot more than he would have believed 
possible. Of Kate he could learn no tid- 
ings, beyond the fact that she was married, 
and living somewhere near London, in 
great affluence. In spite of the dulness 
of the Chauntry, however, Charles Herbert 
found it very pleasant to be a landed pro- 
prietor. He certainly grumbled sufficiently 
at the harassing affairs to which he was a 
victim. They did bore him a little, no 
doubt; and the farming interest in which 
he was now mixed up, and the Mark Lane 
Express^ seemed very complicated, and alto- 
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gether foreign to his previous habits, but 
still there was a certain amount of very 
genuine satisfaction in being in the position 
to have these things to grumble at. When, 
however, he went up to town to consult 
his lawyer upon a mortgage which his 
brother had raised upon one part. of the 
estate, his annoyance was more genuine. In 
possessing the estate at all he had more than 
he could have expected, as the youngest 
brother; but he resented the mortgage 
quite as bitterly as if he had been the bom 
heir, and began to lay schemes for raising 
the value of the property. 

Whilst in town he felt himself obliged to 
go out to Blackheath, to pay his respects 
to Miss Wilmot. He had no serious in- 
tentions in the visit. As he drew near the 
house, a staring ostentatious mansion, he 
began to think himself a fool for coming, 
and to entertain some modest misgivings 
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ifiiether Miss Wilmot might be as glad to 
aee him as he had taken for granted. 

A footman in a stylish Hvery opened 
the door, said that Miss Wihnot was at 
home, and conducted him through much 
^endid upholstery to a handsome newly 
fitted-up library, where he left him standing, 
surrounded by shelves loaded with books in 
the fuU glory of aU that roan, and russia, 
and calf, and gilding could do for them, 
with tables and chairs of the newest inven- 
tions for convenient reading and writing. 

Miss Wilmot did not keep him waiting. 
She was evidently glad to see him again. 
She had begun to fear he wcMild never 
come. She introduced him to her uncle, 
a retired London merchant, who prided 
himself on having everything about him 
the very best of its kind ; who would not 
have had a nail out of ita place^ or a door 
or a window that was not finished with the 
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greatest exactness. Although he never 
read, he would not have had a book in 
his house unless it were bound and gilt 
in the solidest manner, no matter what 
the contents. 

The uncle, albeit a formal elderly gentle- 
man, who considered that unmarried young 
men were not to be let into a house where 
there were "young females," as he called 
them, could not avoid inviting Charles to 
dinner. 

Charles Herbert repeated his visit again 
and again. He did not fall in love with 
Miss Wilmot ; but he liked her very well. 
He saw that she was attached to hun. He 
thought her a most eligible match, and, 
finally, he did what almost any other young 
man would have done in his place; he 
made her an offer of marriage in due form, 
which she accepted. 

Heaven help the world, if a great suffi- 
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ciency of domestic comfort did not result 
from unions far less auspicious than this ! 

Miss Wilmot herself was intensely happy. 
She was engaged to the only man she had 
ever cared for, and her strong affection for 
him occupied her too much to allow her to 
perceive any deficiency on his part. 

To be allowed to love with aU the heart, 
unchecked and unrepelled, suflSlces a woman 
for a long time. 

As to Charles Herbert himself, ever since 
this marriage had been decided upon, he 
had felt strangely indifferent. He had set 
the ball rolling, and he could not rouse him- 
self to consider where it would stop. He was 
not unhappy ; he did not even in his thoughts 
revert to the past, he was simply indifferent 
to all that was going on, as though it con- 
cerned some other person. Sometimes this 
strange tranquillity surprised him, but that 
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was only a passing reflection, like a dream 
within a dream. 

At length the preparations for the mar- 
riage were almost complete ; the settlements 
were nearly finished. The Chauntry house 
had been let to a farmer, as it would have 
cost more ready money than was desirable 
to make it a cheerful residence for a young 
bride. A small pleasant house had been 
taken, at Fulham, with a garden sloping to 
the water's edge. In all these arrangements 
Miss Wilmot's uncle had followed his own 
ideas of what was right and fitting; Miss 
Wilmot did not interfere, Charles ac- 
quiesced in all that was proposed, and did 
all he was advised — ^which, as it chanced, 
was the wisest thing he could have done. 

It needed only three weeks to the cere- 
mony. Miss Wilmot, and an aunt who was 
to take her place in her uncle's establish- 
ment, were going up to town for a morn- 
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ing's shopping. Charles, whose gallantry 
had not been remarkable, volunteered to 
accompany them; his proposal was gladly 
accepted by Miss Wilmot. Their chief 
errand was to the establishment of Madame 
Rosine, in Old Bond-street. Charles was 
appealed to on many points of taste as re- 
garded feathers and ribbons, and other dainty 
devices of feminine extravagance, until his 
passive indiflference became genuine weari* 
ness. At length the ladies retired to an» 
other part of the establishment to have some 
dresses fitted on, and Charles was left in 
the lower shop to wait their return. He 
was glad of the respite, and sat awaiting 
their reappearance in patient abstraction. 

Two ladies, who had entered the shop un* 
perceived by him, approached to inspect 
some article near him ; one of them spoke— 
he turned hastily at the sound of her voice 
—their eyes met — ^it was Kate Hathertonl 

d2 
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She sprang forward, " Oh, Charles, have I 
found you again!" 

All the years that had passed since they 
had been separated, the events that had oc- 
curred, all seemed to fall like a slough from 
the recollection of Charles ; she stood there 
before him who was the life of his life! 
There was no thought of treachery, there 
was no time for consciousness ; it was the 
instinct by which a man gasps for breath 
when he has been weU nigh stifled. 

"Kate! my Kate!" — they grasped each 
other's hand, and it was as though they had 
never parted. 

The shop of a fashionable milliner is not 
the most appropriate place for the first 
meeting of restored lovers. The lady who 
was Kate's companion had a nervous dread 
of being in any way remarkable ; she saw 
at a glance the meaning of what was passing, 
and her anxiety was to extricate herself 
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handsomely before any other eyes were 
upon them. She addressed Charles in a 
tone of measured politeness, and s^d : 

"Mrs. Maryland is on a visit with me; 
any friend of hers wiU be welcome. You 
have not introduced us, Kate, so I must 
announce myself." She presented her card, 
and added, "come and dine with us this 
evening; my husband wiU be charmed to 
make your acquaintance; we are going to 
the theatre, and we shall be glad of your 
company." 

Kate did not speak a word, but she looked 
up into his face with her lips apart, as 
though life depended on his answer. 

" Yes, I will come," said Charles. 

" Come then, Kate, dear ; I must hurry 
you away, we shall be late for our appoint- 
ment." 

As Charles accompanied them to their 
carriage, the lady said several polite things 
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to him, and he went through the form of 
replying to them, but he did not hear a 
word; he was thinking of the name by 
which her companion had spoken of Kate. 
As he handed her in, he said abruptly : 

" Will he whose name you bear be there 
to-night?^ 

A deep blush mounted up to Kate's fore- 
head ; but she looked up and said : 

" He has been long dead. I am free, or 
I would not have spoken to you." 

The footman closed the door, Charles 
raised his hat, and the carriage drove off. 

Charles was sitting in the same place 
where he had been left when he was rejoined 
by Miss Wilmot and her aunt, at the end of 
about half- an -hour, and apparently in the 
same dreamy abstraction. 

" Oh, you good, patient Charles !'' cried 
Miss Wilmot ; " what imconscionable loiter- 
ing mortals we must have seemed to you ; 
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but we really had a great deal of business 
to transact, and as Madame was not at 
liberty, we had to wait* I wish so much 
that we had arranged to call for you at 
the library, instead of detaining you here 
amongst fine fashions." 

Charles uttered a few quiet words, in 
reply ; but he was startled to think what a 
trifling accident would have changed the 
face of his destiny and hers for ever. 

Miss WOmot detected no change in her 
affianced husband. She was in excellent 
spirits, and talked and laughed more than 
usual. 

They went to several other places ; Charles 
obediently accompanied them. What he 
thought and what he felt, he scarc6ly knew 
himself nor could he have told what course 
he intended to take in consequence of the 
event of the morning. He had indeed no 
intention at all, except to go and see Kate 
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that evening ; this was the only clear idea 
in his mind — everything centred in that. 

At last, Miss Wilmot declared that she 
had concluded her business, and having 
secured from the library a novel she wished 
to read, proposed to return home. 

Charles handed both ladies into their 
carriage, and prepared to leave them. 

" But you are returning with us, are you 
not ?" said Miss Wilmot. " My uncle has 
friends to dinner, and expects you." 

Charles, in his dreamy quiet way, declared 
that he had an engagement, and could not 
return to Blackheath. 

Miss Wilmot looked terribly disappointed ; 
but all that Charles did was right in her 
eyes, and she did not complain ; although it 
was in fact an understood engagement, and 
some of the guests had been invited to meet 
him. 

Before the carriage was out of sight, 
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Charles had instinctively turned his steps 
towards Russell Square. It still wanted 
two hours of the time appointed, but that 
signified nothing to him. 

He knocked at the door, and was told 
that the ladies were within. He gave his 
card, and was shown across the hall into a 
parlour on the ground floor. 

It was a substantial, respectable mansion, 
solemnly furnished, after the fashion of forty 
years before: heavy mahogany tables and 
chairs, a dim Turkey carpet, the walls 
painted a dull red; the window curtains 
ample, but faded from their original colour 
into a tawny orange ; a large Japan screen 
filled up one end of the room, and sheltered 
a well-worn morocco easy chair. 

Charles had not asked to see Kate ; it had 
not occurred to him as possible that any 
one else could come. In a few moments 
the door opened, and Kate stood beside him. 
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A few hours previously neither of them 
had thought of meeting — ^it was too far 
removed from all likelihood to be the subject 
of a desire ; and yet, now that they were 
together, they were conscious of no sur- 
prise, it seemed as natural as light — ^the 
only unreal thing was their separation. 
There was no tumultuous joy at their re- 
union — only the renewal of the deep glad- 
ness they had heretofore felt in each other's 
presence. Kate Hatherton, who had exercised 
so much influence upon Charles Herbert's 
life, did not look in the least like a woman to 
inspire one of those mysterious, lasting, deep 
attachments, which seem the working of 
enchantment, or insanity ; but causes gene- 
rally look less than the effects they produce. 
Kate Hatherton was a gentle-looking crea- 
ture, with a well-formed figure, under the 
middle size. She could not be called beau- 
tiful, still less was she pretty ; but she had 
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a pair of large soft grey eyes, with a 
toaching, gentle look in them, which gave 
an indescribable charm to her fitce. Her 
smile was lovely, and there was an expres- 
sion of kindness and goodness in her whole 
appearance. She had not the air of one 
who had mixed in society, but the calm 
gentleness of her nature effectually pre- 
vented any tinge of vulgarity or awkward- 
ness. 

Her love for Charles Herbert was deep, 
entire, quiet, like her nature. He had 
appeared to her like a superior being when 
she first saw him at her fether's house, 
and that she should love him was not 
wonderful; but his deep, tender affection 
for her was more remarkable. He was her 
superior in station, education, talents, for- 
tune, — ^in every material advantage of this 
world. It was the singleness of her nature 
that drew him, and he loved her in return 
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with a singleness and reality not often 
possible in the complications of this ever 
shifting life. 

For some time they neither of them 
spoke; at length, Kate seated herself on a 
low seat beside Charles, and leaning her 
head upon his hand, she said — " Now we 
are seated as we used to be, long ago ; and 
now teE me when you came back from 
India, and where you have been." 

Charles did not reply by telling her of his 
engagement to Miss Wilmot ; in fact, it 
seemed to him to have been contracted 
under a mistake. He had told her of his 
attachment to Kate ; and, now that he had 
found her free, he believed that Miss Wil- 
mot would, as a matter of course, set him 
free. This idea was so fixed in his mind 
since the moment he had met Kate, that it 
was like an intuitive conviction : he never 
questioned it. Kate and he belonged to 
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each other so supremely that all idea of 
treachery or dishonourableness towards 
another was swallowed up. 

" But, Kate, you have been married ; tell 
me about that first/' 

"Oh!" said Kate, "sometimes I felt 
nearly mad to think the light in which I 
must seem to you, and that perhaps you 
might never know how things really were^ 
nor why I took the course I did. I wrote 
once to you ; but after a long time the letter 
came back to me. It had been sent to your 
father, so then I lost all hope, and could 
only try to do right without thinking 
whether you would ever know." 

" Know what, dear child? I never 
blamed you; I knew you were driven to 
that match by your father." 

" Listen : when my father sent me away 

from you, he said many dreadful things 

• about your family, which I was too mise- 
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rable to understand, except that all the 
evil came from your being a Protestant, 
whilst we belonged to the Catholic Church. 
I was sent away to my cousin's house, 
and there I saw old Mr. Maryland : he 
often came. He was very ailing and low 
spirited, and I suppose thought he would 
like me to keep him company, for he pro- 
posed to my father to marry me. My 
father said he should, and then he told 
me that you had been sent to India by your 
father for thinking of me, and that your 
father had insulted him, but that if he 
were to consent fifty times over I should 
never marry you. What worked upon me 
the most was, his telling me that I had 
been the cause of a quarrel between your 
father and yourself, and that he would 
never speak to you or forgive you so long 
as I was in the way ; so I thought at last 
that the best thing I could do was to put 
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myself out of everybody's way, and do as 
my father wished, and I wrote you a letter 
to tell you everything, but it came back to 
me. I felt glad that Mr. Maryland was so 
disagreeable, for I thought if you heard of 
it you would know I had not done it with 
any notion of being happy/' 

'^And did you think, dear love, that I 
should be glad to fancy you were miser* 
able?" 

" Not exactly that," replied Kate, " but 
you would have preferred my being miser- 
able to my caring for anybody else, and it 
would have hurt me to the heart if you 
had not. Well, we were married. Mr. 
Maryland was a great sujfferer, and required 
constant attention. I felt very sorry for 
him, and it was occupation to attend upon 
him. I had been accustomed to sick people, 
having nursed my mother through her long 
illness before she died. Mr. Maryland was 
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very hard to please at first, but he softened 
towards the last. I used to read to him a 
great deal when he could bear it, and he 
took pains to teach me things, for he was 
very clever. His son was jealous of me, 
and tried to set his father against me, by 
telling him constantly that I was only wait- 
ing for his death to marry you, expecting 
to have all his money. He worked upon 
his father, who was very suspicious, until 
he made a will, by which my allowance 
was to go to the son if I married again. 
My father went to America, where Mr. 
Maryland had some property ; he died the 
same month with my husband, two years 
ago last May, and then I went to live at 
Hampstead, with an old Catholic lady, a 
distant relation of Mr. Maryland's* I only 
came here upon a visit. I should have re- 
turned home to-morrow, so that if we had 
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not met to-day, we might never have seen 
each other agam." 

Charles had listened to this long story 
for the pleasure of hearing her voice. The 
only point of any interest to him, con- 
nected with Mr. Maryland, being the fact 
that he was dead. 

Kate had a singularly rich sweet voice, 
and any one, even though not a lover, 
would have wished her to talk on, if not 
exactly for ever, at least for a long time, 
without being weary of listening. As she 
ceased speaking, the servant entered to lay 
the cloth for dinner. 

"You have done right, as you always 
do, Kate," said Charles, rising. "I must 
go away, now; I will come again; make 
any excuses you can to your friend for 
me." 

Kate would have remonstrated, but almost 
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before she was aware, she heard the house 
door close behind him. 

On leaving the house, Charles Herbert 
went to his lodgings ; he had eaten nothing 
since early morning, but the strong tension 
of all his faculties had rendered him insen- 
sible to fatigue or hunger. He believed 
himself to be quite calm and composed, 
because his excitement was too intense to 
be exuberant. He began to write to Miss 
Wilmot the account of what had occurred, 
but the process was too tedious, he was 
unable to frame a sentence. He resolved 
to go and seek a personal interview, and 
tell her everything. He desired that a 
coach might be sent for, and in the interval 
of its coming he hastily swallowed some 
coffee, which his landlady brought of her 
own accord. 

All the way to Blackheath he was still 
in the same strange waking sleep ; he had 
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one fixed idea, that he was going to break 
off his match with Miss Wihnot, but he 
pursued it like a sleep-walker, unobstructed 
and unperplexed by any of the difficulties 
that stood between himself and his object. 

On arriving at the residence of Miss 
Wilmot's unde, he was told that the gentle- 
men had not yet been called to coffee, and 
that Miss Wilmot was with the ladies in the 
drawing-room. He desired that she might 
be sent for ; and he awaited her coming in 
the charming little room which was her own 
retreat, and was filled with her books and 
music, and furnished with the elegant lux- 
ury in which she delighted. 

It was June, and the summer daylight 
still lingered; the window looked to the 
west, and commanded an unbroken view of 
a splendid sunset- 
Miss Wilmot did not long keep him 
waiting. She wore a transparent white 
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dress, with a light blue scarf, which she 
had the art of managing very gracefully. 
She entered with a light joyful motion, and 
looked very lovely. It is certain that in 
grace and beauty she far exceeded Kate. 

"Oh, Charles, I am so glad you are 
come ! How very good you have been ! But 
what is the matter?" said she, suddenly 
stopping. " Are you ill? Have you heard 
any bad news? You do not look like 
yourself." 

" I am well, quite well," replied he ; " but 
I have something to tell you, and thought 
it best to come to-night." 

" What is it ?" said she, anxiously. "Any- 
thing that affects you ?" 

" Yes, Sarah, and it concerns you also. 
Can you stay and listen? or shall you be 
called to your guests ?" 

" Oh, no ; my aunt will supply my place. 
Tell me, what is it?" 
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" I am come to ask you to dissolve 
our engagement* Since this morning I 
have seen Kate Hatherton, whom I never 
thought to see in this world again. I give 
you my honour I did not seek her ; I did 
not know even that I still loved her, till she 
stood before me in that place you left me 
this morning. I cannot see what good it 
would do you to marry me, knowing what 
you do; for I told you all that Kate Ha- 
therton had been to me, and I tell you now 
all that she is. There would be no honour 
if I kept to my engagement when the first 
sight of her made me forget you — and my- 
self, too. If I had been conscious of the 
hold she had over me, I would never have 
spoken a word to you, or to any other woman ; 
but it is too late to go into all that now." 

" Then were you quite indifferent about 
me ? Did you never care for me ?" gasped 
Miss Wilmot. 
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" I tell you, Sarah, that I did not know 
my own heart. I was not indifferent to 
you; I cared for you more than for any 
other woman I ever saw — except one. I 
loved her before I knew you, and I shall 
love her till I die. It is because you are a 
good woman, and because you were my 
friend before I ever thought of you as my 
wife, that I come to you in this way, and 
because I thought you would see and feel 
how all this has befallen." 

Miss Wilmot sat completely stupefied 
with the weight and suddenness of the 
blow that had come upon her. But in all 
wounds the great suffering does not follow 
immediately ; and she was astonished to find 
how little pain she felt. 

After a dull pause, during which she 
pulled off the ring he had given to her 
when they became engaged, she said, — 

" You are free, Charles — quite free. Here 
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is your ring again. Will you tell my uncle, 
or shall ir 

" Let me tell him," said Charles ; " and 
then, if he thinks it needful to blow out 
my brains, he can." 

" He will scarcely feel called upon to do 
that," replied Miss Wilmot, with a slight 
bitterness. 

Charles Herbert looked at her for the first 
time since the interview had begun. His 
eyes had certainly rested upon her, but 
without any personal consciousness that he 
saw her. 

" Sarah, I hope, with all my soul, that I 
have been a coxcomb, and that you do not 
really care for me so much as I allowed 
myself to fancy. You will get over it ; and 
no one who knows you can believe you to 
have been slighted." 

A spasm of painfiil indignation passed 
across Miss Wilmot's face. 
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" Charles Herbert," said she, rising, '' it 
is because I love you ; it is because I was 
your friend before I was your affianced wife ; 
it is because I understand your nature 
better than any one else in the world is 
ever likely to do, that I do not blame you 
for what you have done this day. Now 
leave nae ; there is nothing more to say 
between us." 

There was a noble tenderness in the tone 
of her voice, which, pre-occupied as he 
wasy touched Charles Herbert's conscience : 
he would have said something in excul- 
pation or explanation ; but before he had re- 
covered sufficiently to speak, she had left 
the room. 

At the threshold Miss Wilmot was met 

by a servant, sent by her aunt to seek her. 

The guests desired music, and she was 

• called to perform. No one who saw the 

fixed composure of her face would have 
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surmised what had passed during her brief 
absence. 

She sat down at once to the piano, and 
played one of those brilliant impossibilities 
which, whilst they are miracles of execu- 
tion, endanger no tender sensibilities. 

"I never heard you play that kind of 
music before," said her aunt. 

" It is an old school piece, for which I 
once gained the prize," replied her niecCy 
carelessly. 

At last the guests departed, and Miss 
Wilmot was free to seek her own room. 

She was still too stunned and confused 
by the blow to feel all the misery that had 
come upon her. But as her maid un- 
fastened her long hair, a sudden flash of 
consciousness darted through her, and she 
sprang up, crying with a piercing voice— 
" My God, it is all true, then !" and fell 
down in a rigid convulsion. 



CHAPTER III. 



All that night Miss Wihnot remained 
alarmingly ill, and the medical man who 
was sent for in all haste declared that it 
arose from some severe mental shock, and 
that there was danger of congestion of the 
brain. 

This illness was a relief rather than 
otherwise to the deep sorrow that had 
fallen upon her; the bodily pain was a 
diversion from the real grief that was 
gnawing her heart. But it takes a great 
deal of grief to kill people ; Miss Wilmot, 
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at the end of a fortnight, was declared con- 
valescent: neither the doctor nor his medi- 
cines could do anything more for her. 

The first day she came down stairs she 
requested to see her uncle alone in her own 
apartment ; it was the room where she had 
had her interview with Charles. Everything 
stood in its accustomed place, and the after- 
noon midsummer sun was pouring a glare 
of light upon the walks and lawn before the 
window, which could be perceived, although 
the room itself was shaded with Venetian 
shutters. The glare of an afternoon sun is 
not cheering, but rather oppressive, to those 
who are in sorrow; she desired the inner 
blinds to be let down, and lay with her eyes 
closed, awaiting her uncle's coming. He 
came quite delighted to see her down stairs 
again, and asked her whether she expected 
Charles Herbert to come. 

Miss Wilmot replied quite quietly and 
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steadily, as if she had been making an 
ordinary communication, that she had 
broken off her engagement on hearing from 
himself that a lady to whom he had been 
long attached, and whom he believed to be 
dead, was alive and free. 

The old gentleman was first incredulous, 
and then indignant, and extremely curious 
io know all the details ; after his niece had 
repeated the facts in a calm, consecutive 
manner, he reiterated testily — '^I do not 
understand it at all. I cannot tell what you 
mean by what you say; do you mean to 
tell me that he has forsaken you for 
another ? If he has, he is a scoundrel and a 
jackanapes, and I shall tell him my mind 
pretty freely." 

With a" calmness that did not for a 
moment betray any sense of the intolerable 
irksomeness of his questions. Miss Wilmot 
again repeated the grounds on which she 
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had dissolved her engagement, and inti- 
mated that she wished matters to be left 
as they were. 

"Oh, well! if you are contented I am 
sure I am. I do not suppose you could 
care much about such a dreamy half-and- 
half fellow. You may do much better. I 
always wondered what you saw in him. 
You will live to be glad of this, for it is my 
opinion that he will never do any good. 
Somebody was telling me the other day 
they had always been a crazy family." 

He might not have been so easily ap- 
peased, only it so happened that if Miss 
Wilmot died unmarried, her uncle would 
be her natural heir; so after a few well- 
meant exhortations to keep up her spirits, 
and not to give him another thought, he 
kissed her, recommended her to drink 
plenty of his old Madeira, and left her to 
herself. 
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She drew a sigh of relief as one released 
from the rack, and lay motionless; but 
after a few moments, her hands clenched 
convulsively, as quick thoughts darted 
through her like sharp knives. This return 
to life was the beginning of her martyrdom. 

She rang the small silver handbell beside 
her, and her aunt entered, with a face full 
of sympathy and surprise, for she had just 
heard of what had happened from her 
brother-in-law. She would fain have talked 
the matter over, and heard all the details 
of what had come to pass, but Miss Wilmot 
was not one easy to question. 

" Aunt, I must write a letter that should 
go directly. Give me my desk ; and wiU you 
fetch here all the things we ordered from 
Madame Rosine? I want to choose some- 
thing from them." 

** But, my dear, will it not be too much for 
you? don't distress yourself just now, I beg." 
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" No, no ; do what I ask." 

Miss Wilmot waited till the door closed 
upon her aunt, and then took from a secret 
drawer in her desk a few letters, not more 
than half-a-dozen, and detached from her 
neck a fine hair chain, which had been 
concealed by her dress ; she held them for 
a moment, as though irresolute whether to 
read the letters, but seemed to shrink from 
the attempt, and made them up into a 
packet. She had scarcely done this, when 
her aimt returned, bringing a large flat 
pasteboard-box, the contents of which were 
spread out before her. There is scarcely 
anything so sickening as finery to those 
who are heavy at heart. There lay all the 
beautiful things which she had been so 
happy to buy, and every article of which 
had been chosen to please his taste. 

She laid on one side a splendid wreath, 
that looked as though carved in alabaster, 
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leaves and flowers all of a transparent 
white, and a beautiful veil that had been 
intended to wear with it. 

" I think these wiU be all, thank you, 
aunt. Now, take the rest away, and put 
them where I shall not be likely to find 
them/' 

She placed the wreath and the veil, and 
her packet of letters, carefully in a box. And 
then (she had saved this tUl the last) she 
began to write a letter ; it was breaking the 
last link of communication with the man so 
passionately loved, but there was a strange 
pleasure in speaking to him once more. 

"I have not been well since you were 
here, or I should have written this letter 
before. I send you back all the letters 
I have of yours, not because I am angry 
or proud, but I have no right to them 
any longer. I have kept a little drawing 
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you gave me on board ship, yi the days 
when we were friends. Xever think of me 
except as a friend. Do not let any bitter 
feeling, or remorse, or regret, prevent your 
recollecting me as a friend, which you know 
I was of old. You are quite free from 
all engagement to me. You would never 
have entered into it had you known earlier 
what you only learned since. 

" I send your intended wife a veil and a 
wreath, which was bought the day you met 
her again. Tell her I beg of her to wear 
it. She will, perhaps, never see me, but 
teach her to think of me as one who wishes 
her well, which I do from mv heart. 

"Sarah Wilmot." 

The letter was written ; the last one, as she 
said, that she should ever address to him. 
She put it inside the box, and directed it 
herself. She insisted that a footman should 
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be sent with it immediately. She watched 
the man from her window, till he dis- 
appeared down the avenue, and then leaned 
back on her sofa, looking with a strange 
stifling despair into the future that lay- 
before her, and from which all hope and 
joy and desire had departed. 

Her misery seemed greater than she 
could understand. 



CHAPTER IV. 



If Miss Wilmot had indulged any secret 
hope that the heart of Charles Herbert 
would be touched with kindness towards 
her, she was deceived. A prosperous love 
in its earlier stages is the most selfish 
and engrossing of human things. Charles 
Herbert only thought that Miss Wilmot 
was behaving very sensibly; it was a 
great convenience to him to be set free 
from everything disagreeable, so he reverted 
to his old idea that she could never have 
cared much for him. He returned her 

f2 
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letters, and wrote her an unexceptionable, 
gentlemanlike letter, which occasioned her 
such keen suffering by its tone of un- 
conscious and cordial indifference, that it 
brought on a return of her illness, and on 
the day that Charles Herbert was married 
to Kate, she was lying between life and 
death. 

Kate understood her better. When Charles 
showed her Miss Wilmot's letter, and gave 
the wreath and veil that had been sent 
to her, she said, in a troubled voice, 
"Charles, if Miss WiLnot should die, you 
will hate me because you have left 
her." 

" Miss WiLnot will not die for the love 
of me," said he; "do not make yourself 
miserable about her, or I shall be sorry 
I told you of our engagement." 

No more was said, and he thought no 
more of her remark. They were married y 
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and to both of them it seemed wonderful 
how they had ever existed apart. Miss 
Wilmot was far cleverer than Kate ; superior 
to her both in mental powers and in attain- 
ments. She was much handsomer, and, 
as we have seen, a generous, self-controlled, 
noble-spirited woman. But Kate's very 
deficiencies were her charms. They called 
out the best qualities in Charles; and we 
love those who call our good points into 
activity far more than those who may be 
better in themselves, but exercise no such 
influence over us. Kate needed to be loved, 
protected, guided. Her intelligent passivity 
was to Charles an intense attraction; her 
whole nature seemed to fertilize under his 
culture. He loved her, and she seemed to 
think with his thoughts, and to live with 
his life. 

They lived in great seclusion. Charles 
had few acquaintances, and sought no 
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others. Kate cared for nothing in the 
world except Charles, and scarcely even kept 
up her intercourse with her friends in 
Eussell-square. 

Charles was thus removed from hearing 
any comments upon kis behaviour to Miss 
WUmot, and he seldom thought of it him- 
self. 

Their pretty house at Fulham, with its 
garden down to the water's edge, had been 
taken and furnished more with a view to 
what Miss Wilmot would have had a right 
to expect, rather than to what Charles with 
his own resources could aflford- However, 
their expenses were small, and no immediate 
embarrassment was likely to ensue ; but at 
Christmas an unpleasant report came to 
Charles respecting his tenant in Essex, 
which obliged him to take a sudden journey 
there, to see in person how matters were 
going on. 
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A severe snow-storm had rendered the 
roads almost impassable ; and as Kate had 
the prospect of becoming a mother, Charles 
would not for a moment hear of her going 
with him. He went, and found things 
were rather worse than he expected, — 
it was a month before he could return 
home. 

He was at once struck with a change 
that had come over his wife; he could 
scarcely have told in what it consisted. 
She loved him as devotedly as ever ; it was 
not coldness, but a certain sadness and ab- 
straction hung over her like a mist, which 
he could not dissipate, neither could he 
divine the cause. She appeared to be quite 
well in health, and he could hear of nothing 
that had distressed or annoyed her; to 
aU his entreaties and inquiries she replied, 
that nothing was the matter. 

It might be about a week after his return. 
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when one night she awoke him. She was 
sitting up in bed ; her dark hair had fallen 
over her shoulders, and the bright frosty 
moon shining full upon her face, made it 
look pale and glittering. He started up in 
affright, — "What is the matter, dearest? 
Are you ill?" 

" No," said she, in a dry hard tone, " I 
am not iU, but I want to know the truth ; 
are you really married to me, or to that 
other? You have been with her all this 
last month ; it will not do to go on living 
in this way ; sometimes I used to fancy it is 
me you married, but now I am quite sure 
that I am not your wife. I am not angry. I 
do not care what the world may say of me ; 
but my poor baby — ^it will have to bear the 
sins of the father upon the children, and 
I have been trying to make up my mind 
to go away, and to leave you free for 
that other. It was very wicked in me to 
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take you from her, but I will make restitu- 
tion." 

She spoke the last sentences in a myste- 
rious, confidential manner. Charles was in- 
expressibly alarmed. He said everything 
he could imagine to calm her, and to 
persuade her that she was under the 
influence of a dream ; but it was not until 
he had darkened the room and shut out 
the flood of moonlight that he at all 
succeeded. She still spoke wildly about 
leaving him, but burst into tears', and 
cried herself to sleep like a child, in his 
arms. In the morning she was apparently 
quite well, and seemed to have forgotten all 
that had passed, and the cloud that had 
hung over her was dissipated for the time. 
But the improvement was only tempo- 
rary; her temper, which had been gentle 
and equable, was now abrupt and irritable ; 
she became restless, and found fault with 
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everything. The change was inexpressibly 
painful to Charles, though her affection for 
him continued unabated, or rather increased, 
but it was with a vehemence and jealousy 
quite contrary to all her previous habits. 
He hoped it arose only from the nervous 
susceptibility incident to her situation, and 
as she never alluded to what she had said 
that night, he did not suppose it had any 
real hold upon her mind. 

One evening, however, they were sitting 
after tea, Charles had been reading to her 
whilst she worked ; he laid aside the book 
and asked her to play for him. She com- 
plied, but seemed unable to finish any piece 
she began. At length she rose and came 
back, and seated herself at his feet before 
the fire — they were both silent — at length 
she said, abruptly, — 

" Charles, why do you try to deceive 
me? I am not your wife, and never was. 
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I loved you too much to care for an}'thing 
but being along with you. I liked to think 
I was wicked for your sake, but now my 
baby is coming I am beginning to think 
differently ; it will have to bear my sins if 
I do not take them up myself; you know 
what is written about the sins of the 
fathers upon the children; and Charies, 
do you know I cannot read a chapter 
in the Bible but I find some verse that 
applies to me ; there is one I cannot get out 
of my head, it is, ' Whoso sweareth to his 
neighbour, and disappomteth him not, even 
though it be to his own hurt.' Now that 
is neither you nor I; you swore to Miss 
Wilmot, and married her, and I took you 
from her. Well, I will bear for us both; 
my poor baby will be blameless. I am so 
wicked I am frightened to think of it ; but I 
study all day long how I may save you and 
my baby. I must make restitution — I 
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mean I will leave you, and you must go to 
Miss Wilmot, as you promised; you cannot 
be my husband while she lives." 

A burst of hysterical weeping as she 
said the last words left her calmer, but it 
was evident to Charles that nothing he said 
had any effect upon the fixed idea she had 
taken about her marriage; every day the 
delusion gained strength, and became more 
detailed. He called in the first medical man 
of the day, who had a great reputation for 
his skill in all female complaints, but he 
could do nothing except encourage him to 
hope that she would be better after her 
<5onfinement. 

If Miss Wilmot had desired revenge, she 
<50uld not have had it more completely. 
Charles watched the cloud that was settling 
upon his wife become darker and thicker 
every day. She took an aversion to him, 
and the sight of him was so distressing to 
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her, that the physician entreated him to 
keep away from her, and she remamed for 
days together plunged in gloomy abstrac- 
tion, which was followed by extravagant 
spirits. 

At length, the event to which he had 
looked forward with such desperate hope, 
took place, Charles became the father of 
a daughter, but the mother's malady seemed 
to have been rather aggravated. She re- 
covered her strength rapidly, but her mind 
was quite alienated, and the two medical 
men gave it as their decided opinion that 
the only chance for her recovery lay in her 
removal from home, and being placed at 
once under regular treatment. 

Terrible as it was to hear this, Charles 
felt there was no alternative, and it was on 
the anniversary of his wedding-day that he 
took his wife to a lunatic asylum. 



CHAPTER V. 



Charles Herbert returned to his desolate 
home after taking his wife to the asylum. 
He was entirely stunned by the misery that 
had overtaken him. 

It was a burning August afternoon, the 
sun was shining with an intolerable glare ; 
the river, which twinkled through the trees, 
was alive with boats and small craft, darting 
about hither and thither; the grass, which 
had grown long upon the lawn before the 
house, was quivering in the intense heat; 
and the dark, dull foliage of the trees hung 
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motionless, without a rustle ; everything 
about the house was silent and lonely ; no 
living thing was to be seen or heard. That 
intense silent sunshine is oppressively sad. 
The door bell sounded as though it rang 
through a deserted house, and the servant 
who answered the summons was evidently 
unprepared for her master's appearance. 
She, however, hastily assumed a sympa- 
thising cast of countenance, and inquired 
how the mistress had borne the journey. 
In reply to his inquiry, she told him that 
the baby was out with the nurse, that no 
letters had come for him, that no one had 
called, and then, after pulling an arm-chair 
from the wall and givhig the table a final 
sweep with her apron, she retreated to the 
kitchen. 

It was a pleasant groimd- floor parlour 

where Charles was, with a long French 

% window at either end, both opening into the 
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garden, down a short flight of stone steps. 
He and Kate had formerly made it their 
usual sitting-room; it had now the blank, 
stiff look which a room always acquires in 
the absence of its mistress. 

Kate's workbox stood, locked, upon a stand 
in the comer ; a basket of coloured wools, 
with an unfinished mat, stood beside it; 
nothing was out of place, and not a sign of 
occupancy broke the blank, rigid formality 
of the arrangement; the afternoon sun 
poured in with a sickly, unsheltered glare, 
making the furniture and carpet look shabby 
and comfortless. He could not endure to 
remain, and went hastily upstairs. 

The first room he entered was the nur- 
sery. The nurse was still absent with the 
child; he wandered restlessly into every 
other room ; last of all, he entered her room 
— ^which had been his also, until that attack 
of madness separated them; her dresses 
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were still hanging in the wardrobe; her 
dressing-case (a gift from himself) stood 
upon the toilet, but the carpets had been 
all taken up, the window curtains and bed 
draperies had all been carefully pinned up 
and covered, — ^there was not the sound of a 
living thing to break the silence and loneli- 
ness of that desolate house, and yet to his 
overwrought nerves it seemed as if the 
very silence were laden with strange weird 
sounds. He dared remain no longer, and 
returned with hurried steps to the parlour 
below. During his absence the servant had 
laid the cloth for dinner. 

When that had been removed, the nurse 
came curtseying in with the poor little tinj 
baby asleep in her arms. 

"Do you think it will live, nurse?" said he, 
drawing aside the flannel shawl in which it 
was shrouded. " It does not seem to thrive, 
poor darling." 

VOL. I. G 
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"Bless you, sir! and what can you ex- 
pect from such a young baby ? Gentlemen 
seem to think that babies ought to be all at 
once as fat and large as if they were six 
months old; you must give it time. Bless 
its little heart! it is as likely for life as 
either you or I." 

Charles sighed. He thought that if it 
should please God to take it away, it would 
be far better than to live and grow up imder 
the doom that overshadowed its cradle. 

" Nurse," said he, abruptly, after a pause, 
"you have had experience, and can tell me, 
— does it follow of necessity that because 
there is — ^I mean, because some of the re- 
latives have been afflicted with insanity, 
that — ^that — all the children in the family 
must be like them?" 

"Indeed, sir, that is a mystery I could 
never understand. I don't make much ac- 
count of a fever after a confinement; the 
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lady may recover, and it leaves nothing 
behind ; but with regard to what they call 
^insanity in a family/ I cannot speak so 
surely. A great deal may be done by good 
training and bringing up, especially if other 
people don't go and talk nonsense, and put 
ideas into the person's head ; for if any one 
were to get a notion they are to go insane, 
and to let themselves go, without striving 
against it, it is my opinion they would go 
mad with the conceit of it. But a great 
deal may be done by striving. I have known 
more persons than you would think, who have 
kept themselves sane through just making 
up their minds to do so, though they have 
had enough to drive them that way if they 
had yielded. It is my opinion that God helps 
those who help themselves, in this as in 
other things ; and I beg, sir, if it were the 
last word I am ever to speak to you, that 
you will not let any one breathe a word 

g2 
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about its mother's condition to this dear 
little lamb." 

Charles looked at the poor little pinched 
face of the baby that was now beginning to 
awaken ; it was drawn into an expression 
of sadness and distress that gave it quite 
an old look. The nurse declared it was 
hungry, and " that the wind was troubling 
it," and hastened away with it to the nur- 
sery to console it there. But to Charles 
it seemed as if the shadow of the dread 
presence had already fallen upon the 
child. 

All the strain and excitement of the last 
few terrible months were over, and he was 
now left alone in the collapse. He leaned 
his head upon the table, and wept bitterly, 
as men weep when the very foundations of 
their life are broken up. 

But help to a certain extent was at 
hand for him, although he did not know 
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there was a creature in the world who could 
assist him in his sore need and desolation. 

When the servant, long after it had 
become dark, took the lamp into the par- 
lour, she took also a letter which had 
arrived by the latest delivery. Charles 
took it with a ner\'ous tremor, expecting that 
some fresh calamity had occurred. It was 
written in a firm, clear hand — every letter 
distinct and bold. It ran as follows : — 

" Dear Nephew Charles, 

" It is possible you may not know 
that there is such a person as myself in the 
world, you were too young when I visited 
the Chauntry to recoUect your father's 
sister, Margaret ; but I remember you well. 
I know the sorrow that has fallen lately 
upon you, and will not here enter into any 
attempt at consolation, which, however well 
intended, seldom or never answers the pur- 
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pose. I have known sorrow myself, and 
can feel for you. 

" My reason for writing to you is to ask 
what you intend to do with your child ? 
You will need some one, some woman, to 
watch over her, and to bring her up. If you 
wish it, I will take charge of her, so long as 
I live. She may either come to me in my 
own home, or I will come and live with her 
wherever you please. And it may be that 
God in His mercy will keep the child from 
all evil. 

" I am, 

" Your aunt, 

*' Margaret Herbert." 

The letter was dated from Tatworth, in 
Staffordshire. Charles read it over twice 
before he could believe it real; but gra- 
dually and dimly the recollection of a noble 
and beautiful young lady, in a grey riding- 
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habit, and a Spanish hat with a plume of 
feathers, came upon him. It was his Aunt 
Margaret, who came and remained a 
week at the Chauntry after his mother's 
death, when he was some seven years old. 
She had made a profound impression upon 
his imagination, she was so beautiful and 
different to everything that surrounded 
him. He recollected her black hair, her 
soft, white skin, and the delicate rose-colour 
in her cheeks. Her eyes had seenaed to him 
like stars; he could recollect her carrying 
him upstairs to bed one night when he had 
fallen asleep in the parlour tired of play, 
and awakening as she laid his head upon 
the piUow and kissed him— it all stood out 
clear and distinct amid the dimness of those 
early days. He recoUected the bitter tears ho 
shed when she went away, he knew not how. 
The little book of birds and beasts and th<5 
knife she had given him were carefully 
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cherished, and had a long lease of their 
existence. He recollected, too, that once 
when teasing his father to know when Aunt 
Margaret Avould come back, his father 
sternly bid him "never ask again," and 
muttered, "worse than dead." He had 
never seen his beautiful Aunt Margaret 
again ; but he had divined that some mys- 
tery hung over her. His old nurse had 
told him "she would be a great lady some 
da}^, and perhaps send for him to London ;" 
but bid him never let his father hear him 
speak of her. Gradually the impression 
she had made faded away, and he had 
not recollected her or thought of her for 
years; but now her letter, coming so 
strangely, awoke all these slumbering me- 
mories as distinctly as though they had 
occurred but yesterday. He wrote that 
very evening, earnestly inviting her to come 
and stay with him, and expressing his deter- 
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mmatioii to fetoli her Liraself on OTiV dav 
she TTOnld appoint. 

We must now transport the reader to an 
old conntrr town in Staffordshire. It con- 
sistedof one long straggling street of houses, 
of Yarious degrees oi pretension, most of 
them built of dark-red brick, some standinsr 
shrouded in gardens thick with trees and 
flowery shrubs, others contenting themselves 
with imposing flights of stone steps to guard 
the access to the front door, whilst the 
remainder were either shops or houses 
standing on a level with the street. At 
the head of the street was the market- 
place, and a brick town-hall^ with an arched 
space beneath used as a covered market ; a 
pair of ancient stocks, more for symbolism 
than use, stood at the northern side. An 
old castle crowned a steep, round hill, 
covered with trees, now transformed into 
an ornamental plantation, and the moat into 
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a flower garden. Beyond the castle, over 
a zig-zag bridge (said to have been built by 
the Danes when they occupied the castle), 
there was a straggling suburb, more modern 
than the rest of the town; rich meadows 
and pasture lands lay around, watered by 
the narrow crystal river which gradually 
gathered depth and force as it reached a 
small island, upon which a paper mill had 
been built, the only trade or manufacture 
of which the place could boast. 

Not far from the mill, and under the 
shadow of the alders and willows which 
grew thickly thereabouts, stood a pretty 
romantic -looking cottage, very small, al- 
though it was dignified by the title of the 
Mill House. It was a weather-stained, 
unpretending tenement, with a red-tiled roof, 
picturesque enough in virtue of its situation 
and the beautiful American creeper which 
was trained over the porch, and the beau- 
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tifully-kept garden in which it stood ; but 
neither in style nor design had it any title to 
be " a cottage of gentility." 

For many years the Mill House had been 
inhabited by a lady and a single servant: 
nothing positive was known about them^ 
except that they came from *' foreign parts," 
although they were both English. A cer- 
tain traditionary respect had, in the course 
of time, gathered round them, and overlaid 
all the idle gossip and curiosity that might 
have been excited at their first appearance. 

The lord of the manor, who spent part of 
every year at the old manor^ in Tatworth 
Park, always paid her the greatest respect. 
He was a grave, middle-aged man, and, 
people said, had been disappointed in his 
youth, and would never marry, or else he 
might have been suspected of intentions 
towards the stately lady of the Mill House ; 
but nothing of the sort was ever said, or, if 
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it had been, it had become an accepted fact 
that they were not to be married. The 
general belief settled down into the idea, 
that she was a lady of quality distantly 
related to him, who lived in retirement on 
account of family losses. Indeed, there was 
a vague tradition that she had been engaged 
to be married to a nobleman of high rank, 
who had been taken ill and died three days 
before the marriage. 

Madam Herbert, as she was called, was 
a gentle, dignified woman, of middle age, 
still possessing the remains of a sterling 
beauty, which must have been something 
dazzling m earlier life. She was a most 
noble -looking woman: at the first glance 
she seemed cold and stem ; but the gentle- 
ness of her voice and the inexpressible 
sweetness of her smile banished the idea, 
and renewed all the fasciaation of her 
earlier beauty. Her magnificent hair was 
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touched with grey; but her teeth were 
still as white and brilliant as those of a 
young girl. 

Her dress was invariably black, always in 
the same fashion, and without the slightest 
ornament. Her gown had a felicitous sim- 
plicity of shape, which made it look like a 
royal robe. No mortal seamstress or mantua- 
maker of Tatworth had the fashioning of 
her garments : her old serv'^ant made them 
at home. They were of the plainest mate- 
rial : the only luxuries of apparel in which 
she indulged were lace and fine linen, of 
which she had a great store; and let her 
be seen whenever she might, she always 
looked as if she were dressed to go to court. 

Her charities were large for her means, 
and judiciously applied — ^the curate and the 
parish- doctors being her counsellors. Of 
course she dabbled in mediciae, and an old 
wash-house had been set apart as a dispen- 
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saiy, where three days a week all the ailing 
people in the neighbourhood were free to 
come for medicine and kitchen physic. If 
she had a weakness it was this ; but the 
parish doctor smiled benevolently upon her 
efforts, which relieved him of his most 
unprofitable patients. Those were not the 
days when " sanitary reform," and the " im- 
provement of the dwellings of the labouring 
classes,*' had been proposed as social pro- 
blems. But Madam Herbert was before 
her age, for she unconsciously solved 
them for those who came within her in- 
fluence. 

But it was not on the poor alone that her 
best influence was exercised, it was felt by 
those in her own condition of life. Tatworth 
was a small town, divided by all manner of 
party feuds and political jealousies. It 
returned two members to Parliament : one 
seat was liable to be contested, and parties 



rui to a beigiit iiiir*cissib^e in a place of 
more baaness: for two years ibe sapportois 
of one candidate refused to eat or drink 
or speak, or even go to tbe same church, 
irith the supporters of the other: and of 
course there was more than the average 
amount of gossip, scandaL and evil-speak* 
ing at an the card-tables in the place^ 
and all manner of small vendettas amon<rst 
the ladies. Madam Herbert was a neutral 
person — everybody seemed the better for 
knowing her — ^in her presence scandal died 
away ; her keen, clear good sense inspired a 
certain awe, and she had an instinct of 
human nature that enabled her to soothe 
many heartburnings, and to reduce much 
misrepresentation to the laws of perspecti^•e• 
She was not witty, and she was not ixiiuark- 
ably clever, but she had the genius of com- 
mon sense. Heaven's best and rarest gift to 
womankind. She was true and genuine in 
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word and deed; her influence came from 
what she was in herself, and not from any 
eloquence of speech or persuasion. She 
had a singular faculty for calling forth the 
best qualities of every one who came near 
her — the secret of all noble influence. For 
young persons she was especially excel- 
lent, they all confided in her and treated 
her as a chosen companion, the most touch- 
ing flattery the young can show towards 
the old. Buried as she appeared to be in 
that obscure stupid country town, she was 
a leaven of good influence that worked 
stronger and further than could have been 
defined. 

Such was Margaret Herbert at the time 
we have introduced her to the reader. She 
was now, as we have said, near fifty years 
old. For some years after coming to reside 
at the Mill House, although she had kept 
up no intercourse with her brother or his 



an oid serraz:!- iihi liiivvazi ier had K**cca 
kept iiaibtimfid of &II iLsi uv^k place at the 
ChaaDtrr. Deadi. however, closed this 
chanDcl of i]if<»m£don shonlv after Charles 
Herbert's departure to India : l>at one e veil* 
ing. at a whist party at CoanoiUor Jones\ 
of Castle Moont^ there was amonir^t the 
ocHiqany an old gentleman* just come down 
finom London on some election business. 
He was Madam Herbert^s partner at whists 
and looked at her with a firequency and 
intentness that much interfered with his 
play; at last, between one of the deals, he 
inquired abruptly, whether she were any 
relation to Charles Herbert, of the Chauntry, 
near Ingatstone? 

" He is my nephew, sir," replied the old 
lady, with some stateliness. 

" Bless my soul ! how extraordinary that 
I should meet you here ! it only shows there 
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is but one set of people in the world. 
Troubles have come heavy upon him, 
poor fellow. Have you heard how he is, 
lately?" 

This was the first tangible reference to 
Madam Herbert's family or connexions that 
any one present had heard, and it produced 
a flutter of curiosity, but no one ventured 
to ask any questions, and Margaret Herbert 
having briefly replied in a way that con- 
veyed no atom of information, the whist 
proceeded. Before she went home, how- 
ever, she requested the old gentleman to 
call upon her the next morning, which 
he did, and it was through him she ob- 
tained the information that induced her 
to write the letter already laid before the 
reader. 

A fortnight afterwards the chief doctor 
of the town electrified all his patients by 
the astounding news that Madam Herbert 
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was about to break up her house, and go to 
reside with her nephew. 

Everybody was at first incredulous, but 
everybody had in the end to become believ- 
ing, for the intelligence was confirmed by 
Madam Herbert herself. She announced that 
she had arranged with her nephew to take 
charge of his infant daughter ; and ere the 
wonder and regret and surmise which natu- 
rally followed had done more than break the 
dumb sUence into which the news had first 
thrown the society of Tatworth, Charles 
Herbert himself arrived in chaise and pair; 
and after being seen by very few of her 
friends, for he stayed but one day, he de- 
parted with his aunt and her old servant. 
The Mill House was shut up, the parish 
doctor fell heir to her drugs and recipes, and 
to her old pensioners, who were to feel no 
change from her departure, as far as money 
and material comforts were concerned. 

n2 
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All Tatworth mourned her departure^ 
and many hoped she would come again, but 
she never revisited the place. 

Her lot, henceforth, was cast elsewhere. 



CHAPTER VL 



It was late in the evening when Charles 
and Margaret drove up to the door of his 
house at Fulham. 

" Welcome to your new home, dear aunt/' 
said he, kissing her hand, as he led her into 
the parlour, which now wore a look of 
welcome; the lamp was burning brightly, 
and the table set for a joint meal of both 
tea and supper. " Now that I have found 
you, and have you safe here, I hope you 
will never leave us again." 

^' I will stay with you as long as you 
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need me, or as it shall please God to spare 
me," replied his aunt, speaking cheerfully, 
to disguise her emotion. " But is the baby 
asleep? or may we see it before we have 
tea?' 

The baby ought to have been asleep, but 
babies keep arbitrary hours, and it pleased 
the one in question to be awake and looking 
about when they entered the nursery. 
The nurse looked somewhat stiffly on the 
fine lady come to be her mistress, and to 
go shares in the management of the baby. 
She held it with a half-injured, half-defiant 
air, as if it were the seals of office no 
one had any right to touch but herself. 

" I think she thrives, nurse," said Charles ; 
^* it looks better than when I left." 

" Of course it thrives, sir ! all the chil- 
dren I ever had the care of always thrive ; 
nobody ever could say they did not." 

" The little dear child !" said Margaret, 
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Stooping to kiss it ; " it is a lovely baby ! 
What name have you given it ?" 

''We would have called it after you if 
I had known you then; but we called it 
Constance." 

" A very pretty name, and one that has 
often been borne in our family; one of 
your mother's names was Constance." 

Afi^r a few kindly words to the nurse, 
who, however, did not relax from her stiff- 
ness, they departed. When the housemaid 
called in for the customary gossip before 
going to bed, the nurse condescended to 
say, that " as master's sister seamed to be 
a real lady, she did not so much mind 
having her in the house; but that, if she 
intended to meddle with her management 
of the baby, she should let her know who 
was mistress in the nursery." 

The housemaid had nothing to say 
against her master's sister, but expressed 
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her intention of "giving notice" if that 
old servant had come to. stop and be a spy 
over her. 

Whilst this was passing above, Charles 
was giving his aunt in detail the history 
of all that had befallen him, and going back 
into the early times when she visited at 
the " Chauntry." He was in better spirits 
than he had been since his misfortune ; the 
pleasure of seeing a companion, and the 
excitement of having found and secured 
his aunt, had a certain romantic interest 
which, for the time, deadened his sorrow. 

Men like Charles Herbert, with a con- 
stitutional taint of melancholy, require to 
be kept constantly amused from without, 
or the chained devil that lurks beneath that 
lazy, dreamy exterior will break his bounds, 
and drive them to madness or to crime. 

The next day came the reaction. 

After showing his aunt all there was to 
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be seen in the house and garden, and trans- 
acting some trifling matter of business that 
had arisen during his absence, he again 
fell flat into the dreary misery of his 
present life. 

It was after dinner; he sat in gloomy 
abstraction ; his head sunk upon his breast, 
and his feet listlessly stretched upon the 
fender. 

His aunt sat in an easy-chair opposite, 
knitting diligently at a large shawl. Vor 
some time they sat silently, at last, suddenly 
rousing himself, Charles said, "You «^^r, 
aunt, what it is; you have come U^ Mv^c 
with a man whose life is blighted, who iutt 
nothing to hope for — ^nothing to cL<^; vv*^ 
have made a bad exchange from yotu* y^^ 
sant cottage." 

"And do you suppose, ClmrUta^ Ji*5i->^,. 
that you are the only man wiy^ JUb« <^/v, 
affliction?" replied Margaw*, ^-^^^>- -^Z' 
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ing down her knitting and fixing her eyes 
upon him. " Go past an hospital at any 
hour of the day, and think of all the pain 
and misery that is shut up within its walls ; 
every miserable individual there is suffering 
as much as he can well endure." 

" That is quite true, aunt, but it is no 
comfort to me that others are suffering 
also ; and besides, all their misery lies out- 
side me — whilst my own has a certain 
stem originality to me, and is within my 
own skin, and cannot be argued or sym- 
pathized away by another." 

" You speak of sorrow as though it were 
the worst thing that could befal a man, and 
was to be avoided or put aside by every 
kind of exertion. I think that is a mistaken 
mode of viewing, and as cowardly as it is 
unwise. No affliction is intolerable when 
it is accepted; the poisoned sting is that 
* of our own miserable and exaggerated per- 
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sonality. Taken bravely, there is no cala- 
mity that presses so heavily but a man 
may find space to stand upright under it^ 
and to walk on through life-'' 

" Have you, then, suffered so much as to 
know £5rom experience all the fine things 
you say of sorrow?" 

" I have," replied she, gravely, " and I 
tell you that, now looking back upon the 
past, I would not part with a single ex- 
perience I have gained through sorrow." 

" You are a Stoic," said Charles, impa- 
tiently, " and consider pain no evil. What 
you say in such fine phrases reminds me of 
the old Scotchwoman, who, when the 
preacher was saying beautiful things about 
resignation and suffering, called out, ' It is 
fine for thee to talk with a haill heart ; what 
dost thou know about it ? If yoii had seen 
the being you love most in the world 
stricken with madness, had seen her love 
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for you turned to hatred, — if you saw that 
you were a source of evil and misery to all 
-who loved you, — ^if you had been the means 
of giving life to an innocent child, bom 
under a doom of terror that may any day 
overtake her, then you might talk of under- 
standing sorrow, though I suspect you 
would not find so many fine things to say 
about it !" 

Charles was excited, and began to stride 
up and down the room. Possibly Margaret 
had only intended to rouse him from his 
apathetic gloom, for she looked at him with 
the tenderest compassion, and then, after a 
moment's silence, said, "Tell me about 
Kate ; I do not know her history, nor any 
of the particulars of what has happened ; if 
it be not too painful, I wish you would tell 
me all from the beginning." 

" It is a wretched story," replied Charles, 
^ ' and may be you will think me a scoundrel 
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who has only met with his deserts ; but she 
was innocent, and why was not I alone 
punished ? — ^if, indeed, it has come on me as 
a punishment." 

" We cannot judge of these things : tell 
me about Kate." 

Charles began, at first with some reluct- 
ance, but gradually the comfort of speaking 
without reserve to one who could under- 
stand and sjnnpathize with what he said, 
" slid into his soul." It was the first time he 
had ever spoken upon the subject. Mar- 
garet's tears were the only comments 
she made upon his story ; and though, when 
he ended, he lifted up his voice and wept 
with a passion of grief that seemed to 
shatter his whole frame, still he went to 
bed that night with a sense of consolation 
he had never dreamed would come. The 
next morning he was silent, but less gloomy ; 
he joined Margaret in the garden, and of 
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his own accord renewed the conversation of 
the previous evening. 

" I cannot bear to look upon the face of 
that child," said he ; " and I think I feel the 
lot I have been the means of bringing upon 
her more than anything that has befallen 
myself. I could pray that she might die 
before she knew good or evil, and be taken 
away from the evil to come. If she should 
grow up and live to be married, the same 
infernal chain of circumstances will go on, 
and if she is kept from marrying, she will 
most likely pine to death from melancholy ; 
or, perhaps, go insane herself, — such a 
destiny as lies before her." 

" But, my dear Charles, reflect upon the 
multitude of women who have to lead their 
lives without . being either married or be- 
loved ; think of the women who marry un- 
happily ; think of the numbers whose 
affections run to waste upon those who 
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are not worthy, or who do not return 
them. It strikes me that the lot of Miss 
Wilmot, who, for no fault of her own, is 
suffering under a fatality that has brought 
down upon her the bitterest trial that can 
fall to a woman's lot, is very hard. Yet, 
she is bearing it nobly ; and why should not 
Constance be like her? We must pray to 
God for her that she may be strong with 
a wise and understanding patience." 

"Make her an angel, poor darling; but 
what then am I? To know that she is 
doomed to live under the shadow of mad- 
ness, and that it is I, her father, who have 
entailed it upon her; — it is this, this that 
is the bitter sting in my grief." 

" Constance will not have to meet her lot 
suddenly or unprepared. She is a woman, 
too : and you forget that ' suffering is the 
badge of all our tribe,' " said Margaret, smiling 
sadly. " She will, too, have a higher train- 
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ing than fell to your lot ; and, with God's 
blessing, there is no need that she should 
be miserable. It is no ignoble destiny to be 
allowed to sacrifice her hopes of a happy 
marriage, and of being the mother of chil- 
dren, in order that in her person the plague 
laid upon her family may be stayed. How 
many women strive for these objects — family 
ties and affections — attain them — and are 
disappointed !" 

. " If she were a Catholic," pursued Charles, 
" I would make her a nun — give her to the 
Church as a ransom for the sacrilege they 
say was committed when the Chauntry 
lands came into our family : they have done 
us little good." 

" You will bring Constance up well ; you 
will be to her a friend as well as a father, 
and she wiU be a blessing and a comfort to 
you, and she will lead her life where it has 
pleased God to place her ; and there is no 
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reason at all why you should consider her as 
foredoomed to a Avretched existence, or me- 
ditate shutting her up in a convent by way 
of adding imprisonment to her other bless- 
inofs. You will find that life is not so black 
as you picture it." 

Margaret spoke cheerfully; and Charles 
was more comforted than he would confess. 
After dinner he began to speak of his own 
plans. " This house weighs upon me like a 
nightmare. It was taken and furnished 
under the idea that I should have a much 
larger fortune." 

" Then why not let it, furnished as it 
is ? You would get a good rent for it ; and 
you might send me and little Constance, 
and her nurse and my old Nanny, down to 
that dear old Chauntry, which I have not 
seen for so many years. You may still 
retain the farmer for your tenant ; the other 
part of the house will be quite as large as we 
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shall need. You will go abroad and recruit 
your health; and we will keep a room 
always ready for you when you come down 
to see us.'^ 

" It will be dreadfdlly dull for you,'* 
replied Charles. " It may be early associa- 
tions, but I cannot express the weight of 
melancholy that seems to brood over that 
old moss-grown house, even on the brightest 
day. A chill as from the grave falls upon 
me when I enter that cavern-like porch." 

" My associations with it are pleasanter 
than yours. I wonder whether the old 
flowei'-garden and the ' Nun's Walk' are 
still in existence. That garden used to be 
a sunny place : I cannot recollect a gloomy 
day there ! The bee-hives, and the beds of 
thyme and sweet herbs, and the hedges of 
roses ! I have never seen such a garden as 
I recollect it. My dear Charles, I am old 
enough to have left off wishing, but a re- 
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turn to that old place seems like a fairy 
gift!" 

" You are very good, aunt, to speak so 
kindly of the old place ; but are you sure 
you would like it for a residence ? and would 
it be a good place for little Constance ? If 
you thought so, I would put the scheme in 
action directly." 

" The sooner the better. You ouo:ht 
to travel. You need change; and I hold 
that no grief can prevail whilst you are 
moving about in new scenes." 

" But it will be dull work for you to live 
there alone; I ought to stop at home and 
look after my property, instead of running 
away the instant I have enticed you to give 
up your own plans to keep house for me." 

" You may do all that when you return, 
at present you are the first person to be 
considered. Go to Switzerland, to the high 
Alps ; dwell amongst them for a while, and 
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you will find your own sorrow hushed be- 
fore the still, solemn grandeur of nature. 
When you are in the presence of those 
strong ' everlasting hills/ you will feel how 
little it signifies what becomes of yourself. 
The tumult of your own small existence 
becomes an impertinence amid the motion- 
less repose and strength around you; no 
utterance, however passionate, of human 
sorrow, is worthy to break the silence that 
is kept by those dumb, awful mountains, 
and the pine woods, which seem to have 
become penetrated with their spirit. The 
rivers and cataracts are the only approach 
to life and movement capable of asserting 
themselves, and even they seem very little 
things. To stand thus face to face with 
Nature in her fastnesses, subdues all vain 
thoughts, and carries one out of one's per- 
sonal life, as no other influence can. A 
man who has once been entirely penetrated 
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with the sense of this ^ Awful Presence of 
an unseen Power,' can never again feel 
'cumbered about the many things' of his 
own egotism." 

" Had the dwelling amongst the mountains 
this influence upon you ?" asked Charles 
Herbert, looking with surprise upon the 
kindling eyes of his aunt, which were not 
looking at him, but gazing forwards into 
space. 

She heard his question, however, and re- 
plied to it as though scarcely conscious of 
speaking : 

" Yes ; I went there in deep sufiering, and 
after the shipwreck of all hope for this life." 

Charles looked troubled; he knew that 
there was a history attached to his aunt — 
of what nature he was ignorant, and he was 
fearful of saying a word that should indi- 
cate a desire to touch upon her secret; he 
therefore said, in a light tone : 
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" You are an enthusiast, aunt ; the moun- 
tains would not do so much for every one 
who visits them-" 

" I suppose I am tainted with the family- 
malady ; but even madness may be mastered 
— and then it can teach many things," re- 
plied Margaret. 

"Well, but I have no companion; and I 
tell you frankly, that just now I should 
dread to encounter those grim Silences 
alone. I have an inexpressible dread of 
being alone — some one must join me." 

" Send us down to the Chauntry at once ; 
it will be an amusement to me to settle our 
new home; arrange your affairs here, and 
look about for a companion ; you will have no 
difficulty in finding one ; only travel, throw 
yourself into adventure, and break up the 
routine of your present life and all its miser- 
able associations." 

Charles did not dislike the idea, and the 
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rest of the evening i^assed in discussing 
various routes, the cities and countries he 
desired to visit. Margaret fetched down 
old maps and guide-books; she had tra- 
velled much during one period of her life, 
and whilst thus follo^ving old memories, and 
retracing long-past scenes, she seemed trans- 
formed into quite another creature. 

Charles looked at her in amazement; a 
strange beauty, like a gleam of sunlight, 
lighted up her iace, and brought back the 
recollection of the Aunt Margaret who had 
carried him upstairs to bed, years ago, 
when he was a little tired child. 



CHAPTER YII. 



Margaeet did not allow the idea that had 
been started in that evening's conversation 
to die away; she treated it as a matter 
absolutely agreed upon, that Charles was 
to look out for some means of getting away 
from his present wrecked and dismal home, 
but in the enthusiasm of the moment she 
had overlooked one signal difficulty in the 
way of a tour to Switzerland, or anjnvhere 
else. The war then going on with France 
obliged English people to stop at home, or 
to cultivate their taste for travelling within 
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their own boundaries. Considerin^r the in- 
stinct of the English ''to travel, foreign 
countries for to see," the enforced obliga- 
tion to stop at home must have had a 
curious and little suspected influence upon 
the adventurous " Lord Batemans" of that 
time. We have no doubt tliat many sin- 
cerely-repented-of trips to Gretna Green 
would never have taken place if Paris, or 
Italy, or the Rhine had offered their agree- 
able distractions to the devoted Henrys 
and Emmas, whose affections flinty-hearted 
parents had lacerated and torn asunder, 
regardless of aU the finer feelings of hu- 
manity. But that is a speculation beside 
our purpose. 

The conversation had so far done good 
that it awoke in Charles a certain desire for 
occupation, which was at least a break in 
the dead, dreary level of misery in which 
he had been stranded. By a remarkable 
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stroke of good fortune this occupation 
offered itself to him very unexpectedly, and 
quite without any effort or seeking after of 
his own. He received an offer, through his 
father's old friend, Sir Simon Letheby, of 
an appointment up the country in the 
Bombay Presidency, superior to the one 
he had formerly held ; the emolument was 
considerable, and there would be a re- 
tiring pension. It was altogether such a 
good thing that he could scarcely believe it 
was placed at his disposal. He had cer- 
tainly shown great capacity, and acquired a 
knowledge of the routine of affairs when 
he was out before, but that alone would 
scarcely have availed to open the career 
to him again. As the possessor of the 
Chauntry lands, he had the power to dis- 
pose of the family borough, which of 
course gave him an importance and weight 
which would not have been commanded 
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by the size or value of his estate alone, 
and this made it worth while to serve 
him. 

** Well, Margaret," said he, going to her 
with the open letter, " read that, and tell 
me if you do not think you have brought 
me good fortune ; it is as good as what you 
were wishing for me, with the additional 
advantage of being ^mid well for accepting 
it. I feel better already for the prospect 
of getting away. There is not much time 
for preparation, which is so much the better. 
Can you take a run with me to-morrow 
down to the Chauntry, to see what arrange- 
ments must be made for you and Constance, 
and the nurse ? I will write a line at once, 
to bid the people there have beds prepared 
for us." 

Margaret was only too much delighted 
at the prospect. Charles moved and spoke 
with the alertness of a man with new life 
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infused into him ; the bustle and excitement 
of preparation was what he always liked. 

He wrote a prompt acceptance of the 
post, and made the return required by deli- 
cately placing all the votes and interest of 
the Chauntry at the disposal of Sir Simon. 

The next day Charles and Margaret went 
doAvn to the Chauntry. 

The part of the house fronting the 
farmyard had been let, along with the 
furniture, to a farmer, named Lacy, who 
also acted as bailiff to the estate. 

It was a bright warm afternoon when 
they arrived, but the rooms still retained 
the peculiar earthy smell common to old 
houses, despite the large wood fires which 
were blazing in all the grates. 

A large pleasant parlour, looking into 
the flower-garden, with a glass door that 
led out upon the " Nun's Walk," had been 
set out with preparations for an old- 
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fashioned country tea. In the centre of 
the table was an inunense bush, rather than 
bouquet, of common garden flowers. The 
roses and sweet-briars round the casement 
were in full bloom and wild untrained luxu- 
riance ; the sun came streaming in through 
the small diamond panes of the low wide 
casement-window, which had been flung 
open. 

"Ah! how well I recollect this room!" 
said Margaret. "It used to be the ^tea- 
room,' a sanctuary seldom thrown open; 
there are the dear old-fashioned straight- 
backed chairs, with their covers of tent 
stitch! and that portrait of your mother, 
how well I remember it ; a stately looking 
woman in a white damask sacque, drinldng 
tea out of a Japan china tea-cup, — that 
child standing beside her would be your 
elder brother, I suppose?" 

" No ; it was a child who died before 
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Ralph was bom; a bright, beautiful boy, 
remarkable for his intelligence; the loss 
of him nearly broke my poor mother's 
heart, and the next baby that came was an 
idiot! He livedo as miserable creatures 
to whom death would be a blessing always 
do." 

" Come, let us have tea/' said Margaret, 
cheerfully ; " I am not going to let you be 
miserable and misanthropic to-night. What 
are either you or I that we should com- 
plain ?" 

"I was not complaining for myself, 
though Heaven knows I have little to be 
thankful for. I was only remarking on the 
general way in which things fall out in this 
world, the best taken away and the worth- 
less left." 

" In the sight of the unwise they seemed 
to die, and their departure is taken for 
misery, but they are in peace," repeated 
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Margaret, in a low voice, as though speak- 
ing to herself. " My dear Charles," con- 
tinued she, gravely, " do you suppose that 
you are the first man who has been assailed 
with these bitter questionings? They are 
to us, in these days, what those enchanted 
forests, Armida gardens, and evU spirits in 
disguise, are fabled to have been to the 
knights and heroes of old, who ' descended 
to dark places to slay monsters for us ;' we 
must encounter our spectres, even as they 
did, — ^we must encounter them with our 
life. They can only be lived do^vn by the 
might of faithful deeds. Whatever work 
we find under our hand, day by day, will 
carry us through that day; and step by 
step, even to our lives' end. We may be 
no nearer solving the problem of the uni- 
verse, but we shall have fought and con- 
quered our own demons, and saved our own 
life from insanity; and, as we go on, we 
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shall learn to stop our ears, and to 
refrain with our lips, and go steadily upon 
our own way, and the evil spirits will cease 
to whisper." 

'^ You are a mystic — I dare say you be- 
lieve what you say ; but do you mean to 
tell me that all the misery in the world is 
only the suggestion of my own mind?" 

" Not in the sense you use it. I believe 
that our life is in the midst of an invisible 
world, pressing upon us on all sides; the 
things which are seen are but for a very 
little while ; they are all passing away, and 
we are passing away who use them." 

" Well, but they are real enough whilst 
they last," said Charles ; " and by your own 
showing they are as lasting and substantial 
as we ourselves, and will see us out ; so I 
don't perceive what you want to prove." 

" It is through all that doubt, and 
discouragement, and misery, deep and 
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wide-spreading on all sides ; misery of our 
own, so heavy that *our strength faileth 
for trouble ;' misery of others, appealing to 
all our fellow-feelings, and we unable to 
raise a hand to save or to deliver those 
whom we love best from the dark hours 
through which they pass before our eyes; 
— ^it is through all this that we must keep 
our faith and our courage, and lead our 
life to the end." 

"Faith — in what?" asked Charles, ab- 
stractedly. 

" * What time my heart is overwhelmed, 
my trust is in Thee.' " 

"Ah! I remember hearing something like 
that sung once ; it is by Pergolesi, is it not ? 
it is fine — ^very. If one might have music 
like that to accompany our life, as soldiers 
have when they go to battle, it might put 
heroism into one sometimes; but you see 
our life and errors are all flat, unaccom- 
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panied prosei. Hut, comoe; if' yoit have 
finished tea^ let ua- go over tha rooma up- 
ataira Before, it goes daark" 

They went up-stairsi. OVer the parlour 
they had lefifc was a laiige bed>-rooinv that 
had^been' the private apartment of the Lady 
Abbess wheiu the Ghauntoy was in the pos- 
sessioni of tiue Chureh;; it was^low and raf- 
tered;: the window,, whieh: was liow aadi 
wide, spreading along half thB side of the 
room, waa^ Medt wildi small-,, dim, discoloured 
panes of glass, and the light was atiil more 
obscured- by the thiak stonework in which 
it was set ; opposite to tiiB wide fire*jplaeey 
pav/ed.witb Dutch, tiles, waav a. small doset 
with a groined roof and arched window, 
still retaining: SHindry panes of atainedi glass:; 
it was now featboned: wi^ cobwd^s,. and the 
place: choked up witk old lumber^ but it 
had once been: a private chapel. 

" Thi» waa your fiither'a» roomt, You see 
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the fiimiture, though old, is suitable ; there 
is little wanted to make it comfortable. I 
forget this door — ^where does it lead?' con- 
tinued Margaret, opening a small door be- 
side the window, which disclosed a short 
flight of stairs through the thickness of 
the wall. 

" Those were poor Ralph's rooms ; he was 
kept there as a child — ^neither my mother 
nor my father would have him far away 
from them ; our room was in another part 
of the house." 

The stairs led them into a circular 
turret, built, like a swallow's nest, in 
the angle of a wall, and overhanging the 
garden ; it contained two small rooms, one 
within the other; lighted by narrow lancet 
windowSy and commanding a view on aU 
aides. 

" This would do admirably as a nursery 
for Constance," said Margaret ; " and she 

k2 
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would be constantly under my own eye. 
How could you ever call this place dull ? I 
think it quite fascinating." 

Charles did not hear her ; he was leaning 
against one of the windows, and looking 
earnestly out into the distance. 

"See, Margaret," said he, placing her 
before him, "Kate used to live at that 
white thatched house, as far as you can 
see; there is the path across the fields 
where I went to meet her; she used 
sometimes to be waiting for me at that 
tree, by the windmill ; a little on this side 
of it there is a wooden bridge, and there I 
saw her for the first time. Oh, Margaret ! 
when I think of then and now^ my misery 
is greater than I can bear ! Will all your 
religion bring back the past ? will it give 
back her precious reason?" and he bowed 
his head against the window -fi^ame, and 
wept aloud. 
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Margaret offered no words of consolation; 
she allowed his grief to take its course, 
soothing him as a mother might soothe her 
child. 

When he became more calm, she drew 
him from the turret. He insisted, however, 
upon going through the rest of the apart- 
ments. 

There were four other bed-rooms in the 
long passage ; and Margaret began to dis- 
cuss their furniture, and to talk of bed- 
hangings, presses, and carpets as though 
the world contained no other object of in- 
terest. 

" Oh, Charles, how could you call this 
place dull ! it will be like a country palace, 
as you will own when you come back to 
us again! Until then, the place will be 
too large for us. All those rooms up-stairs, 
this parlour, and the small one for a dining- 
room, and that charming old ivy-covered 
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out-iiouse for Nancy-s fcitchen, she will 
jEancy herself in Paradise,; and 1;he air will 
be so healthy for Constance." 

" I was never happy here," said Charles. 
" I believe the place is under a curse." 

" We wiU change it to a blessing, then," 
said Margaret, cheerfully. 

The next day they returned to Fulham. 
Charles's preparations for In£a, and Mar- 
garet's plans for removal, proceeded -with 
celerity. What fumituire they needed was 
sent down to the Chauntry, and, as the 
house at Fulham had been taken for ^a term 
of years, it was advertised to be let 
furnished. 

At the end of a fortnight, Charles escorted 
his aimt and her household <iown to Essex, 
and formally installed them in their new 
abode. He himself was to sail for Bombay 
the we^ following. 

His last visit before leaving England was 
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ito ffahe affjrlnnii where he had placed his wife. 
iHe was lonly allowed to see her at a distance 
an the giroimdfi, where she was being wheeled 
for exercise in a garden-chair. They told 
him that she liad had several violeiit attacks 
of mania, alternating with fearful £ts «of 
despondencj. 

The medical superintendent did not con- 
ceal from ^Charles that he considered it a 
^ery bad case ; that disease must have been 
going on unsuspected for a long .time, and 
djbat ke feared her mind was permanently 
alienated ; tibe Tiolence of her mania would 
subside, 'buit only to give place to idiotcy. 

" Can yom tihen give me no hope, 
iDtoctor? none?" gasped Charles Herbert, 
with despair. 

"My dear sir," rejoined the doctor, a 
sagacious, benevolent-looibing old Scotoh- 
man, -*' I migiht easily itell you to hope ; ibut 
it is better yotu shauld look the probabilities 
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in the face like a man. Her bodily health 
is at present greatly disturbed, when that 
is restored, I can speak with more certainty ; 
but the mischief has been going on much 
longer than we suspect. She has been 
nourishing some morbid idea until it has 
become a fixed delusion. She is naturally 
tenacious of impressions, and even when in 
health you would never be able to efface 
any notion she had once fairly taken up, 
and that makes a bad subject to work 
upon. Were any other members of her 
family ever deranged, do you know?" 

"I have heard that her mother's sister 
died in an asylum, and I have been told, 
since I brought her here, that her mother 
was very strange at times." 

"Ah!" said the doctor, taking a pinch 
of snuff, " the mischief goes further than 
that, I fear. However, my dear sir, rest 
assured that aU, that all means shall be 
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tried to bring her round; and you shall 
have a regular report sent you of her state 
to any address you will leave. We must 
hope for the best." 

Charles rose with a heavy sigh; there 
was no more to be said ; still he lingered. 
He desired and yet feared to catch another 
glimpse of her who had been, who still 
continued, so dear to him. 

He requested to see her apartments ; the 
doctor willingly assented. He was one of 
the first who recognised the msdom of 
treating the imfortunate creatures under 
his care as much like rational beings as 
possible, and he had introduced many 
improvements upon the old method of 
treatment. 

Kate had been provided with a female 
attendant, a strong, determined, but by no 
means harsh-looking woman ; and the two 
rooms appropriated to their use, though very 
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dreaoy, were quite W good -as was then sitp- 
posed necessary. The windowB were high 
from the ground, and guarded by thick 
iron stanchions, the furriitupe had ;all been 
(removed, with the exception of a Btr0ng 
wooden chair and ;a table, a leathern thong 
lay on the floor beside it, and a Jfire burnt 
brightly in the grate, safely fenced by a 
strong wire-guard. 

^' She has been Tiolendt since she caane, 
and we fasten her to the chair to prevent 
her feom doing herself a mischief," said the 
nurse, seeing the eye of dharles fixed on 
the leafthem thong. " We use no ^more 
foitce thaoB is oiec^sary for her good." 

Charles shuddened. " But is there mo- 
thing to amuse her? no books or wort?" 

" Mess you, air, she tears .eveaythrng to 
atoms she can layineriiaiids upon. Patien?tB 
of her Sdiod are Ttery destroying; l)u± she 
shall be well done tbo, ookci^r fear, .firut you 
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had better go now, sir, if you please. I 
hear them bringing the lady back, and 
it would not do for her to find you here." 

Charles hurriedly placed in her hand 
a handsome gratuity, and uttered some 
injunctions which were inarticulate through 
his agitation, and followed the doctor, who 
turned hastily down a side-passage. A 
loud cry, half shriek, half laughter, rang 
through the passage they had just quitted ; 
changed as it was, Charies recognised the 
voice of Kate, and it rang through his 
'brain for many a day afterwards. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Margaret soon established herself in her 
new abode. Under her hands the place 
assumed a quaint, sedate cheerfulness which 
it had not known for more than one life- 
time. 

Her apartments, having all a south 
aspect, were warm and sunny. Her large 
sitting-room, leading to the garden, was so 
much changed in its appearance, that no 
one who had seen it in its previous grim, 
cheerless, " best parlour" state, could have 
recognised it. A Turkey carpet in the 
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centre of the floor, with the black oak 
boards bright and shining round its edges ; 
a large, old-fashioned sofa, covered with 
chintz, gave it an aspect of almost luxurious 
comfort ; whilst Margaret's own belongings, 
relics, and memorials of her past life, im- 
parted a warm, homely emphasis to the 
whole. Her own ebony chair, with its 
cushion of rich though somewhat faded 
brocade, was placed beside the window ; her 
footstool and a small japan table stood 
before it. There is always some one spot 
in a room which recommends itself and is 
instinctively selected; this was Margaret's 
place, — ^here she read and knitted, or sat, as 
she was often prone to do, in abstracted 
meditation. Old Nanny had been established 
in a small kitchen kingdom of her own. 
What help she needed was to be afforded 
by a sturdy dairy-maid; she had refused 
to have a fellow-servant, as she did not 
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cBoose^ to haJTO '' a? 5%s^6iruear the throne." 
The upper rooms had undergone a similar 
transition from di^rmess to comfort ; Con- 
staaee- and her nu/rse had. the turret to 
themse'bres; the kimfeer-idoBet had been 
restored! to its original destination as an: 
oratory, but into this no one ever entered 
save Margaret herself; 

With only the help of one of the farm-* 
boys^ the flower-garden grew into order and 
beauty, without losing its bright luxuriance. 
The fruit trees were trimmed and brought 
into shape, and made- a pleasant shelter to 
the two long green alleys which led from* 
the " Nun's Walk" to a corresponding 
though* somewhat naarower graArel walk on 
the ether^ side of the garden. 

After she had' duly made her appearance 
at the parish church, all the country families 
within, visiting, di^iance came to call' upon 
her. Charles,, during the period of his 
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residenee,. had renewed the family acquaint* 
ances,. which had fallen into abeyance during 
hi* fether's time, and they came in solemn 
state to call upon hia aunt. 

Generally apeaking, they were frank, kind- 
hearted, impretending people, who* lived 
upon their own estates, and seldom visited 
London. The gentlemen farmed, their own 
land, drank hard, hunted three daysa-week 
during the sea^n, were justices of the 
peace, knew ev^ry man, woman, and child 
an thi^r estate^ and lived in a certain hand- 
mme hospitality, but without aspiring to 
the style they might easily have supported. 
As- travelling abroad had been rendered 
impossible by the war, of course they were 
fiill of what were called "wholesome English 
prejudices,-" and all the domestic moss and 
rust which wotdd naturally gather under 
tfie circumstances. They were all Tories — 
all) Church) and King men — hating reform 
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and Jacobinism in every shape, and devoutly 
believing that cotton-spinning was destined 
to be the ruin of the country. A certain 
yeoman simplicity pervaded their house- 
hold; but they were abundantly conscious 
of their own position, and a silent pride in 
themselves, and a contempt for all who were 
not "landed proprietors" lay beneath all 
their apparent indifference to style and 
show. The distinction between town and 
country was then broadly marked as 
night and day. All the country gentry 
kept carriages, of course — ^it was in those 
days( a badge of quality. They were 
seldom used, but when occasion took them 
abroad the majority of them drove four 
horses. 

Margaret Herbert had a family right to 
take her place amongst the gentry, and she 
made by her own merits a most favourable 
impression upon her neighbours. Her 
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polished manners and dignified bearing 
rather abashed some of the squires, who 
thought her too fine a lady ; but her plea- 
sant conversation procured her pardon. 
Some were puzzled how it came to pass 
that they had never seen nor heard of her 
before; but the supposition of a "family 
quarrel" accounted for a great deal. They 
would all have died before they would 
have given a sign of recognition to poor 
Kate, had she come amongst them, but 
they softened at the sight of the worse than 
motherless Constance. All that had been 
unpleasant or peculiar in the days of old 
Squire Herbert was forgotten ; and all the 
ordinary forms of country neighbourship 
were duly offered to Margaret. As she 
had no vehicle except a pony chaise, and no 
post-horses were to be had nearer than 
Chelmsford, the carriage was always sent 
to fetch and take her home from whatever 
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ikouse the party iras giv^n at. These gather^ 
iBgs wCTe diiU^aough^ €xcept the agricul- 
tural interefits amd the price of markets, no 
topics excited mudi {conversation. The 
state of the C(mtinent {except as the waar 
affected prices) «iid all the ^^at interests 
that were at stake, were only seen fwad 
heard at a great distance, dimly, and chiefly 
through the small loc^oles of tfce county 
paper. Still, iJiose who could have lodkei 
into Margaret^s heart, might have seen tiaat 
she was pleased with these ponderous hospi- 
talities, quite independently of their Ofm 
merits. 

She, however, neariy made shipwreck of 
her popularity and respectatnlity together, 
by her anxiety to establish a school in the 
neighbourhood of tihe Chauntry . There was 
a kind of " Goody Two Shoes^' Green, sur- 
rounded by cottages of different degrees of 
comfort. At the head of it stood a band- 
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some houBe mod wmdniijll. The giriB be- 
lofigiog to the diJSerent fiunnilieB had gcme 
to tt dameHSchool, kept at present hy sn oid 
woman 'wiio was quite post her post: she 
was deaf and nearly blind, consequently the 
giife got modhi more harm than good by 
going there. The boys who were too yoong 
to go to work in the fields went to learn 
what Dame Trotter could teach, or they 
were able to reoei'vie. The Oreen, and the 
condact of ihe rude boys and girls who 
constantly ga43iered there— professedly to 
look after the cows and sheep, or geese, 
which might be enjoying the right of com- 
mon — greatly disturbed Margaret. But 
her efforts to have Dame Trotter pensioned 
off, and a more efficient school established, 
brought her under the suspicion of being a 
Jacobm, who wished to introduce sedition 
and revolution. She never could have suc- 
ceeded by any amount <sf reason or argu- 

l2 
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ment, had she not found two stanch allies. 
One, Squire Ramsden, was a jolly country 
gentleman, an inveterate bachelor, who 
cared for nothing but field sports, and 
was the hardest rider and drinker for 
thirty miles round — ^he advocated her plan 
with a zeal that was remarkable, as he 
had never been known to read a book 
in his life. He paid visits to Margaret, 
would listen to her plans as long as she 
would talk to him, and declared with enthu- 
siasm at meetings of justices — ^riding to 
cover— -in the hunting field — ^at dinner par- 
ties — ^wherever, in fine, there were people 
to listen — " that Madam Herbert was 
the only wise woman he had ever met 
with, and that it was their duty to sup- 
port all she proposed." Her other adhe- 
rent was the clergyman of the parish, a 
non-resident except in the hunting season ; 
and he said, ^^ that if Madam Herbert had 
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a fancy for taking the Green in hand, he 
would be much obliged to her ; for they 
were a bad set, and needed mending, and 
she might have his blessing, as weU as con- 
sent, if that would help her." 

Thus sanctioned, Margaret found full 
employment, and organized a village-school 
on her own plan, both for the girls and 
boys. It was but a small leaven of good 
she was able to introduce, but she did what 
she could ; and whilst Constance was little, 
she gave up a great deal of her time to it. 

She might have been promoted from 
Madam Herbert, living with her nephew, 
to become Mrs. Ramsden, of Ramsden Hall, 
if she had been so minded. 

Her stanch ally. Squire Ramsden, laid 
himself and all his old family possessions at 
her feet, soon after the new school had been 
set going. Margaret refused his offer. 

" Ah, well," said he, looking ruefully in 
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ker £ause, ^^ I wa» a&aid I was not good 
enoughi for you« Yoisu aare the onjy woman 
I evei did aak : yoa were my first love. 
When you were down here years ago, and I 
was a young fellow, I could neither eat nor 

« 

slteep for thinking of youi. You whisked 
away on a suddea ; your brother wodtd tell 
me nothing. He was; a queejf fellow, Squire 
Herbert : he looked as if he would eat me 
when I asked for youi ;, and I never couM 
get to hear wha* had become of you^ or I 
would have walked to^ the: world^s end for 
the chafflLce o£ winning youJ' 

Although Margaret could not respond to 
tMs constancy^ she did not convert hm into 
that worst enemy; an offended lover. Oia 
the: contraary,. to the day of his death he 
remained,, as he phrased id, her " humble 
servant,*" though he never renewed the sub- 
ject, attending uipom her,, andi doing her a 
hunted neighbourly kindnesses, admir- 
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ing her beyond all worda^ and behaving 
more like an honest faithful dog than a 
rejected lover. No woman was ever insen- 
sible to the generosity of a man under 
these circumstances, who will be her friend, 
do her kindness, and keep silence on the 
forbidden subject ; if any course vnU win a 
a woman to change her mind, it would be 
tlii& But the friendship must be shown, 
** looking for nothing again !" 

Little Constance gradually passed 
through all the phases of babyhood, the 
first steps of walking alone and attempts 
at the true " primeval language," She grew 
a lovely child, full of intelligence, but 
manifesting a precocious intelligence and 
passionate sensibility which made her a 
difficult and trjdng child to manage wisely. 
Ber attacks of passion were like outbreaks 
of insanity when they occurred, and a mere 
trifle was often quite sufficient to excite 
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them. Squire Ramsden was her great friend 
and playfellow, and could always bring the 
"black dog from her back" more success- 
fully than any one else. Constance felt 
instinctively that it astonished and pained 
him to see her lie upon the floor kicking 
and screaming with passion, and that he 
wondered and thought seriously of it long 
after she had forgotten it and her aunt 
had forgiven her; she did not like it to be 
taken so seriously, so that whatever clouds 
might be gathering cleared off on the ap- 
pearance of the Squire, and even a full- 
grown fit of naughtiness was generally 
startled away at the first sound of his voice. 
He gave her a little pony and side-saddle on 
her fifth birth- day, and taught her to be 
fearless of everything. Sometimes when 
the hounds were to meet at the woodside, 
near the Chauntry, he took her with him 
to cover, Margaret following in her pony- 
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chaise, but this was not often. Mar- 
garet kept steadily in view that the life of 
Constance would have to be an exceptional 
one ; and she did not choose to have a love 
for admiration and excitement stirred up 
within her. An extreme susceptibility to 
praise and notice, which yet was not vanity, 
made Constance a difficult subject to 
manage. A great deal of what looks like 
vanity, both in children and grown people, 
might be traced to an intense desire to be 
in sympathy with those around them; it 
indicates an excitability of nature liable 
to become easily disorganized ; but it is not 
vanity, it has reference to others in the first 
place, and to self only by implication. The 
peculiarity in Constance (although all chil- 
dren have more of it than is suspected) was 
her instinct for divining and sympathizing 
with what those aroimd her were feeling. 
She knew, though no one had told her, why 
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it -was that Squire RamsdeH' came so much 
to me her luiiat ; she knew that her aant 
dad not caa-e for him as he did for her. She 
divined thait underneath her* aunt's tranquil 
gentleness there was a something she never 
showed or utteredi, and that this silent 
somelMng was what mode her arnit different 
to everybody else she saw ^ bmt she had no 
cimosity to find ont what it was —a senti- 
ment of respect and delicacy underlaid all 
her childish, thoughtlessness aoid passion- 
ateness ;. she had none of tha* mischievous 
indiscretion that possesses children to utteir 
anything they may have seen or heard at 
fearfully inconvenient seasons; from her 
most childish days she reverenced what she 
felt by instinct another would not wish* to 
have made known. 

Mai^aret adopted the best pos^blie: plan 
of dealing with such a child; she left her 
albne*^ She did not teacb her anything 
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fteyond reading and a little apelling, and al- 
lowed her to be as mixch in the open air as 
any gipsy ; above all she cultivated silence, 
not that she pretended to be cold or repul- 
sive taa creature she loved with all the 
garnered affection and tenderness of her 
loving heart; but silence and quietness 
were necessary elements to prevent so pas- 
sionate and impulsive a nature from consum- 
ing^ itself. 

The scenery about the Chauntry was of 
a peculiarly tranquil^ pastoral chai-acter, not 
flaty for there were not fifty yards of per- 
fectly level ground for many miles round ; 
gentle undulations and varieties of surface 
prevented the rich green fertility from be- 
coming monotonous or wearisome; the 
country was richly studded with noble 
trees; the luxuriant hedge-rows, flanked 
upon each side by a deep ditch, were tiny 
forests of brambles, brushwood, and trail- 
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ing bushes, and showed that not an idea of 
economising land had entered into the 
farming calculations of those days. Charm- 
ing little nooks of English landscape scenery 
were to be seen at every turn of the high 
road, which never extended many yards in 
a straight line, and wound between slips 
of green common on each side, where 
donkeys, horses, sheep, cows, geese, be- 
longing to the cottagers were to be seen 
picking up such a living as they could find, 
watched by ^children too young for other 
work. Windmills, or old Saxon-looking 
churches, were visible upon every hill. 
Hamlets of bright-looking cottages, some 
of whitewashed lath and plaster, others built 
of shingles, weather-stained moss-grown 
planks, with their roofs of red tiles, and trim 
gardens before them all, scattered round a 
broad, bright, imenclosed green, flanked by 
a pond where their live stock might live at 
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free quarters. In Essex every object still 
bears a peculiar old Saxon look. Some of 
the farm-houses and bams have an air of 
having stood before a Norman ever came 
into the country; the very land has a 
quaint old-world look with it. Marshes 
and bleak tracts of country there certainly 
are, but nothing could be more lovely and 
luxuriantly peaceful than the scenery amid 
which Constance passed her days. 

In the centre of a large park-like meadow, 
about half-a-mile from the Chauntry, was 
an avenue of stately elm trees ; the meadow 
had once formed the boundary of the en- 
closed grounds of the Nunnery, and the re- 
mains of an old waU were still standing. 
There had once been a large tank of fresh- 
water fish, but the masonry was now 
broken and fallen in, and the ground 
around it was trampled into a mire by the 
heavy hooves of the cattle when they came 
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to dsiasSL This ^T^auB was Margaret's 
fitvoforste walk yrhBoever she ^extended iier 
walks heyooid. the garden. During the fine 
dajB, OonstaiSkce nearly Sred tnmder tiicBe 
trees, all her treasiroes were etorod a.way in 
tibe hollow places at their roote; she built 
doll houses and nuiuxeries with the moss- 
grown masonry of the old ruins. The 
nians, who had li^^ tiiere so long ago, 
took great hold of her imagaskation, and i^ 
ne^r wearied of mailing iier aunt tell ber 
what the <:iOuntry looked lik^, and what the 
people of England did, in those days. 

So time passed on. Letters from Charles 
came at regular, though distant, intervalB; 
he had long given up all hope of his wife's 
recovery, and, although he spoiee with 
affection of his " baby Constance,*' it was 
evident that he did not much realize her 
esistenoe. Apparently he had fselapaed into 
the dreamy indiiierence which formed one 
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portion of his character, and to be going an 
Jmng because he liad began. Poor K»te'e 
cUfiovder had subsided, as the medical men 
£>p0tdkl, infto a geaolile, painless, smfldng 
imbeciUty; sbe was removed from Ae 
ai^liiim aboat two years after the depaartnare 
df Qharles, and placed .mnder the care of a 
widow lady wiiliiing to talke charge of her. 
The only absences of more than a day tha^t 
Margaret ever made from the Ghaimtry, 
were when she went to see that the poor 
invBlid's smaHl range of eigoyments "aaad 
'Comforts were 4uly attended ita. Ske j?e- 
served her mother's history to teU Oon- 
stance when die should be -old enough to 
imderstand the obligation it laid upon her. 
Margaret had no desire or intention that 
XJonstanoe BiKmId go into % convent, or take 
refuge in any species of aieligicwas exagge- 
ration; but *dbe steadily turaed the ooirrent 
of the child's enthusiaism a^d imagiiQation 
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into the channel of admiration and reve- 
rence for all who had greatly denied 
themselves, and voluntarily renounced all 
that the world considers worth having 
or gainmg, for the sake of doing good to 
others. When they were together under 
the avenue of elms, she willingly told her 
stories of the noble women and saints of 
long ago, who gave up all manner of 
greatness and grandeur for the sake of 
leading a noble and holy life. She endea- 
voured to invest the idea of renunciation 
and self-denial with an heroic attraction 
beyond any personal gratification. 

Constance had a noble nature, and her 
childish imagination was kindled by these 
stories; she turned with wonderful indif- 
ference from the golden carriages, handsome 
princes, and sparkling dresses, with which 
virtue was rewarded in the fairy tales and 
nursery stories, which were not by any 
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means withheld from her. Margaret, too, 
was wise, in that she never taxed her be- 
yond her strength, dealing gently even with 
that "foolishness" which the wise man 
declares " is bound up in the heart of a 
child." 

But the impression was made, and the 
bias was given, towards self-discipline and 
self-hardness. From her youngest days she 
was taught to look upon it as a privilege, 
and not in the light of a hardship. Con- 
stance, as a child, was none the less happy 
for having the germ of a noble motive in- 
stilled into her life, since Margaret had 
the wisdom to leave it to grow and mature 
naturally and gradually ; she was not work- 
ing for herself, but for her precious charge. 



VOL, I. M 



CHAPTER IX. 



When Constance was ten years old, a letter 
arrived from Charles Herbert, announcing 
that he should come to England by the 
next vessel. He had been away quite long 
enough for this to excite no surprise. He 
had risen in, the service, and, according to 
all ordinary calculation, must have acquired 
money; he had every right to return in 
peace; but to Margaret there was some- 
thing in the tone of the letter that dis- 
quieted her. Not a word was said whe*" 
ther the return was to be permanent, nor 
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any indication of his future intentions 
given. 

Constance was in a fever of delight at the 
intelligence. Her papa, and her ideas of 
all the wonderful things he must have seen 
and done, were always a fruitful theme to 
her imagination; her notions of the East 
being gathered and compounded from the 
Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, and the Arabian 
Nights. 

When the news came that the ship had 
actually arrived, and that he would be at 
the Chauntry on a certain day, her agita- 
tion and impatience made her really ilL At 
length, on the day appointed, a post- 
chaise covered with dust rolled into the 
yard, and drew up before the grim dark 
porch. Constance followed her aunt to 
the door: two gentlemen descended; she 
recognised her father by his likeness to 
her aunt, and stood cold and trembling 

m2 
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with agitation* Charles Herbert had not 
come prepared to experience much emotion, 
but the sight of Constance, and her start- 
ling resemblance to her mother, quite over- 
came him; hastily catching her in his 
arms, he carried her to the parlour, look- 
ing long and painfully into her face, which 
he held at a little distance from his 
own. 

"Papa — ^you are my papa — speak to 
me,'' said Constance. 

Her childish voice relieved him from the 
speU ; the voice was like that of Margaret 
in its tone. 

"Bless you, my child! my dear, dear 
child!" said he, kissing her passionately, 
over and over again. " I had forgotten 
you were not a baby still, as I last saw 
you :" and then, with a deep sigh, he turned 
to Margaret, and greeted her. "You, at 
least, are not changed I" said he. " This is 
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Mr. Marchmont, my friend and adviser; he 
must pardon being overlooked." 

Charles at the moment heartily regretted 
that he had brought his companion down 
with him ; he would have given much to be 
alone with those whom, until now that 
they stood before him, he had grown to 
think of with indifference. The sudden 
unsealing of the torpor which had held 
his heart for years was like the pang 
with which men are said to revive from 
drowning. 

Margaret was hurt and annoyed that a 
stranger should have been brought amongst 
them the first evening of re-union, besides 
which she took an instinctive dislike to 
Mr. Marchmont as to a man of evil 
omen. 

Yet he was a taU personable man, of 
gentleman-like address; his manner was 
calm and courteous, his conxplexion was 
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dark, he had a long and rather well-formed 
face, a massive forehead, wide upon the 
temples, a straight and decidedly handsome 
nose ; he ought to have been good-looking, 
but he was not. The peculiarity that re- 
pelled Margaret, lay in his eyes ; they were 
large, and not iU-shaped, but they might 
have been two thin pieces of polished slate 
set in his countenance, so hard, shallow, 
and stony was their expression. His teeth, 
too, had a remarkable physiognomy; they 
were exceedingly white, the side teeth were 
long and sharp, whilst the two front ones 
projected slightly over the under lip. He 
smUed upon Margaret when Charles pre- 
sented him, but the formation of the teeth 
gave the smile a peculiarly sinister ex- 
pression. 

His conversation was, however, undeni- 
ably agreeable, and his voice extremely soft 
and pleasant. He had sufficient tact to 
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glide into his awkward position of third 
person in a family re-union, without render- 
ing his presence irksome. Margaret had 
no fault^to find with him, except that she 
did not like him. 

Charles had come down for the ostensible 
purpose of looking into his affairs, as well 
as of seeing his £Btmily; and the next 
day, accompanied by Mr. Marchmont, he 
began a tour of inspection. Mr. March- 
mont did not look like a country gentle- 
man, or an agriculturist, but Charles 
showed great deference to his opinion, and 
he appeared to take much inter^t in the 
condition of the estate. 

An extensive plan of improvement was 
announced ; rents were to be raised^ farms 
re-divided, and some of them thrown 
together in one; improved methods of 
£irming were propounded, which, per- 
haps, were improvemoits, but that did 
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not render their introduction the less ob- 
noxious* 

Charles was received with an3rthing but 
blessings, whilst his companion, who was in 
mourning, as he alleged, for his wife, was 
regarded as little better than the Evil One 
himself! 

The country gentlemen, who all came to 
welcome Charles Herbert back to England, 
looked with haughty reserve upon his com- 
panion ; and questions as to who this Mr. 
Marchmont was, and where he came from, 
were broadly asked of Charles, ^* He was a 
gentleman;*' "had been a barrister, and 
was retired from practice;" "possessed 
house property in London," "and his family 
was settled in Yorkshire." Yorkshire being 
a long way off, and a wide county, none of 
the inquirers could possibly ascertain his 
standing. His soft, pleasant voice, cour- 
teous manners, and sinister face, did not 
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please the neighbourhood, and he was 
treated with a silent hauteur which con- 
trasted strongly with their boisterous, jovial 
cordiality amongst themselves. Mr. March- 
mont rode remarkably well, which was 
a point in his favour, although how he 
came to do so was an anomaly for which 
they could not accoimt. He professed 
an ardent attachment to field sports, 
and could talk with the keenest sportsman 
amongst them all; though one old squire 
remarked, that " it seemed against nature 
for a man like him to talk of fox-hunting 
as if he had been a Christian!" Also, 
he imderstood horses, and displayed a 
pedantic acquaintance with the merits and 
pedigree of all the horses of note in the 
country; he knew all the technicalities 
of the minor amusements of badger-draw- 
ing, rat -hunting, cock-fighting; but it 
seemed knowledge only, not genuine love 
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of sport, and made no impression in his 
favour. 

After a little while, during which he had 
tried to conciliate the good graces of the 
gentlemen, finding that he did not succeed, 
he treated them, in his turn, with a certain 
easy indifference, which baffled and an- 
noyed them, because they did not know 
how to resent it, though they cursed it for 
" cool impudence." 

On one point he came certainly far 
behind them. In a society where every 
gentleman considered two bottles after 
dinner as only a reasonable allowance, 
he could not be induced to drink any- 
thing beyond a little home-brewed ale 
or cyder; he alleged a dangerous illness, 
and the commands of his physician. Of 
course it virtually excluded him from their 
dinner parties, and gave them a reasonable 
excuse for hating one who was not, and 
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never could be, an honest fellow or "a good 
companion.'^ 

Marchmont seemed inclined to bide his 
time, and in the meanwhile devoted some 
pains to ingratiate himself with Margaret 
and Constance. His success was by no 
means signal. Margaret occasionally taxed 
herself with injustice towards him, but she 
was not the nearer liking him; and she 
was, moreover, tormented with an anxiety 
she could not master, as to the nature of 
his influence over Charles. Constance did 
not admire him in her heart, but as he 
devoted a good deal of his time to amuse 
her, treating her, moreover, as though she 
were " a grown up-young lady," her judg- 
ment was not proof against this delicate 
flattery. Charles did not take nearly so- 
much notice of her. 

He had a haggard anxious look; the 
lines on each side of his mouth were 
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deeper than formerly; and there was un- 
derneath apparently jovial high spirits, 
an air of disquiet p»nd unrest; it was no 
longer grief for the condition of Kate and 
the breaking-up of his home ; but a pressing 
corroding vexation which he apparently 
endeavoured to stifle and think as little 
about as possible, He eagerly accepted all 
invitations, and was as little at home as he 
could contrive to be. 

Why Mr, Marchmont should remain a 
guest at the Chauntry, where his host was 
so little his companion, was a mystery to 
Margaret ; and Constance vaguely felt that 
all was not right, 

A room adjoining his bed-room had been 
appropriated to Mr, Marchmont's use, and 
here he spent much of his time writing, 
drawing up long documents, and going 
through certain long and (to judge from 
their look) highly-complicated accounts. 
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Constance had the right of entree into this 
room whenever she pleased ; indeed, he pro- 
fessed to like to see her there. One day 
she abruptly asked him if he knew why 
her papa did not look happy, and why he 
went away so much? 

" I do not know, my princess ; why do 
you ask me?" 

"Because I thought you were sure to 
know." 

" But why do you think he is unhappy?" 
" I feel that he is. One feels those things 
without knowing them." 

" Indeed !" said Mr. Marchmont, with one 
of his smiles. 

"And do you know, that, sometimes, 

when I have looked at him, I fancied " 

she stopped suddenly. 

"What have you fancied? You may 
teU me?" 

" liMiy, that he had done something 
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ivTong, and was tormented to think of 
it." 

*' I do not know that he has," replied 
Mr. Marchmont, gravely. " Do you think 
that is the only reason why people are 
unhappy?" 

" It must be the worst. Did not King 
Solomon say ' a wounded spirit who can 
bear?' and it must be dreadful misery to 
feel anything within you, different to what 
you say and do." 

" I hope you may never meet with any 
worse misery in life," said Mr. Marchmont, 
resuming his writing, and leaving Con- 
stance nervous and uncomfortable at having 
said what she feared now had been -svrong. 
She sat twisting her fingers, wishing with 
all her might that she could recall her 
words, and fancymg that she might have 
done her papa a great deal of mischief. 
As Mr. Marchmont took no further notice, 
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but seemed absorbed in his pccupation, 
Constance crept softly out of the room, 
and went to ease her mind by telling her 
aunt all she had said. 

" You have done no mischief, my child," 
said Margaret, kindly, " though your papa 
might not like to feel that you watched 
him. In one thing you were quite right ; 
there is no sorrow or misery equal to that 
of not being at ease with yourself; seeming 
all right outwardly, and hiding within the 
consciousness of some secret action that 
you dare not make known." 

" I know what you mean, now that I 
have told you what I had said to Mr. 
Marchmont. I am not afraid of anything ; 
you know exactly, and do not think me 
different to what I am." 

" You must learn to be a judge to your- 
self, my child. You will not have me 
always, and no one can relieve you from 
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your own responsibility. If you do wrong, 
it is not the less wrong because you go 
and teU some one of it, nor because you 
have done it from a good motive. How- 
ever wise or desirable the action may 
seem at the time, it is always a mis- 
take, and will work as one* A very 
clever man once said of a ' lie,' that * it 
seemed strength in the beginning, but was 
weakness in the end ;* and that holds true 
with everything done or uttered that is 
not right* Will you recollect that?" 



CHAPTER X, 



That same evening Charles i?etumed from 
a dinner-party after all the inmates of the 
Chauntry had retired to rest, with the 
exception of Mr, Marchmont, who was 
apparently sitting up for him, since, after 
waiting some Uttle time, and finding that 
he did not enter, he opened the door of his 
room suddenly, and caught Charles in the 
act of passing with stealthy steps towards 
his own bed-room. He started a little, and 
said, with an air of annoyance, " I thought 
you were in bed and asleep by this time !'' 

VOL. I. N 
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'^Tou hoped so, you mean. You must 
have seen the light in my window as you 
crossed the yard. However, come in now. 
I expected you hours ago." 

Charles yielded with a certain dogged 
reluctance. He flung down his hat, and 
threw himself moodily into an arm-chair 
before the fire. A round table, with a 
couple of Turkish pipes, tobacco, and the 
materials for brewing a jug of hot punch, 
stood by. Mr. Marchmont took a chair 
opposite to him with immoved eyes, and a 
smile that revealed the peculiar expression 
of his teeth. " Come, a bowl of punch, and 
a cool ppe will do neither of us any harm, 
and we have some business to settle." 

Charles Herbert was not exactly intoxi- 
cated, but he had drimk enough to be 
quarrelsome. '' You are come to tempt mo 
to sell my soul, I suppose, but I will not. 
Neither will I drink ptmcli with you, my 
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spoon is not long enough. I beUeve you 
are the devil, and I will have no dealings 
with you." 

" Very well, then, there is no more to be 
said ; the devil never tempts a man to go 
against his inclination. * We may as well 
go to bed. I shall most probably be gone 
before you are down to-morrow : I have 
ordered my h(H*se to be at the door by half- 
past six o'clock. I have gone through your 
accounts ; they may pass now. As I have 
made it out, you are deficient exactly two 
thousand five hundred pounds seven shil- 
lings and eleven pence three farthings. Had 
any one else been the auditor, you would 
have been brought in for another fifteen 
hundred ; but I have swamped that amongst 
the miscellaneous items, so you may 
reckon it as good as given to you. There 
will be a meeting of the Directors in three 
days from this time for the dispatch of 

n2 
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business, and your report must be given in. 
You know your own resources the best. 
For my part, I cannot conceive what you 
did with all the money at that out-of* 
the-way place in India— how you contrived 
to make away with it is a mystery." 

" That is my concern^ and is no more to 
the purpose than the source of the Niger to 
a man drowning in the Thames/' said 
Charles, sullenly, rousing himself to an 
attitude of more attention, as he saw Mr. 
Marchmont gather up sundry documents 
neatly docketted and tied together with red 
tape. '* Let us hear your ultimate proposal." 

" As you please," replied the other, calmly. 
" I am not driving a devil's bargain with 
you, inasmuch as the penalty will not be 
exacted from you. As a matter of business, 
I am scarcely doing an advantageous thing 
for myself; for, in all likelihood, I shall 
never be the better for it. Your estate, well 
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managed, might be made worth eight hun- 
dred a-year ; but you have interest to pay 
upon that mortgage, which is a drawback. 
To raise the money you want inmiediately, 
you would have to try another mortgage, 
pay heavy interest, and become, as you 
surely would, irretrievably embarrassed. I 
offer to advance you the money you require, 
to manage your estate, and to ask for 
neither interest nor principal during your 
lifetime; at your death, the Chaimtry and 
all the lands belonging to it pass into my 
hands for ever. Of course, whatever im- 
provement I make in the value of the land 
is for my own benefit; you receive the 
income you have hitherto done, which I 
think you stated was about five hundred 
clear, in good years.'' 

^' Lands that have been in the hands of 
my family for generations to pass into the 
hands of a ^^ 
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** Finish," replied Mr. Marchmont, coldly. 

'^^ I mean," said Charles, " that you could 
never settle down in this neighbourhood; 
you see they will not accept you. I 
have done all I can to present you to the 
people; but caste is as strong here as in 
India. These country squires have not 
the tenth part of your brains; but they will 
no more associate with you, the son of a 
horse-jockey, than a Brahmin will eat 
bread with a Soodra. I cannot help it. I 
have vowed you are a retired barrister^ 
of good family; but instinct and nature 
cannot be deceived. I nearly got into a 
quarrel about you to-night: one of them 
asked me how I came to be Unked in with 
such a cold-blooded leech?" 

" Ah, indeed ! Who might it be ?" 

"Pardon me; it was after the third 
bottle, and had it been otherwise, I should 
not give up any one to your deadly, im- 
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forgetting, unforgiving malice. I only 
mentioned it to show you that the land 
could do you no good — ^that you would 
never be received amongst these landed 
squires, had you the Chauntry lands and 
a dozen estates to boot. Leave me at 
least the chance of redeeming them; I 
will pay you whatever interest you will 
exact." 

" Thank you ; but that will not suit me. 
My interest will be raised from the improved 
management of the estate, which must be 
made over to me imconditionally and abso- 
lutely, and I engage not to claim it during 
your lifetime. You make an excellent 
bargain for yourself." 

'' And my child will be penniless*" 

" Save from your income ; deny yourself 

somewhat, and make a provision for her. 

You know it is written, that the sins of the 

fathers shall be visited upon the children ; 
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which comes, as I take it, in the shape of 
natural consequences," 

" I am in a cleft stick, any way," said 
Charles, bitterly; *'and you take me at 
disadvantage." 

" Not in the least. You staved off the 
evil day in India by expedients far more 
ruinous, and you see where they have 
landed you — three days hence you are 
a disgraced and broken man. If I had 
inherited ancestors, I should consider a 
good name better "than lands. Besides, 
your exposure would entail other liabilities, 
and the total ruin of this estate you hold 
so precious. I lay before you an advan- 
tageous offer. I am your friend and 
benefactor." 

" I am bom under an evil star, and it 
has pursued me ever since I was bom," 
muttered Charles. 

" The evil will not come to pass in your 
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days, and that is more than most could 
bargain for. Well, what do you say ? You 
must give me your final answer at 
once." 

'* Why do you ask me ? as if I could 
resist! You know I am at your mercy; 
be it so, and let us never speak of it again," 
said Charles, turning away his head. 

" Speak of it again we must ; but it 
shall pass on into silence as soon as pos* 
sible. I will have all the deeds, transfers, 
and above all, the money, ready for you by 
Wednesday — ^you hear?" 

" Ay, I hear — I hear; leave me now, at 
least." 

'^ It is late. Good bye, then ; for I shall 
not see you again before I depart. Recol-* 
lect that Wednesday will see you a free 
man again." 

With an unmoved eye, and a smile which 
to Charles looked like a mocking triumph, 
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Mr. MarchmoDLt gathered together his own 
papers, and left the room. 

Charles sat gazing absently upon the 
white ashes and blackened fagots of the 
<iecayed fire, his heart fiUed with bitter, 
weak regret for the past course of his life — 
A past which, as he looked back upon it now, 
seemed as if it might so easily have been 
guided into honour and prosperity. "What 
^ood has my life done me?" murmured he; 
"would that I had never been bom !" He sat 
in a dreamy painful reverie until the house 
clock struck five, and he heard sounds of 
life and occupation in the farm-yard and 
below. He roused himself, and went to 
his own room, where he remained until 
late in the foUowing day. 

The real reason why so many foolish and 
wicked acts are done under the sun, is not 
from the presence of strong passionate temp- 
tation, but from the softening produced by 
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habitual want of self-discipline and self- 
sternness, which leads a man to let himself 
go — and he finds himself in miry places, 
where some one act^ with a name to itj 
lies like a stepping-stone to escape. It 
comes handy; immediate convenience is a 
stronger band to draw a man on to perdi- 
tion than aU the storms of passion or gusts 
of temptation that ever were brought to 
bear, and it leaves him, too, with less chance 
of escape. Shakspeare talks of " the devil, 
opportunity;" but " convenience" is by far 
the more fatal devil of the two. 

We must tell the reader how it came 
to pass that Charles Herbert found himself 
in the power of Mr. Marchmont, and also 
who Mr. Marchmont really was — which^ 
being somewhat of a digression, we shall 
make as brief as possible, even at the risk 
of leaving the reader to ask questions to 
which no answer has been provided ! 



CHAPTER XI. 



GrOBTHE says," with renunciation life begins/' 
The Book of Wisdom sB.ys^ ^* Make not haste 
in time of trouble." The Grospel says, " He 
that loseth his life shall find it." 

If Charles Herbert had been a man of 
noble nature, the dim, desolate calm that 
followed the uprooting of aU his happmess 
— ^the misfortune that laid waste his life — 
might have been transformed for him into 
the " Sublime Despair," out of which the 
noblest deeds have been wrought for the 
world. 
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It is only when men can cease to hope or 
fear about what may befal themselves, that 
they are enabled to give themselves without 
reserve or stint to some work or labour 
they feel to be worthy; "their reward is 
with them, and their work before them,— 
their life henceforth belonging not to them- 
selves but to their work, whatever that 
work may be. These men are they who 
succeed in finding the 'life' that begins in 
* renunciation,' who meet with the healing 
comfort that 'they make not haste' to 
find; who rise to a higher 'life' than the 
one they are willing ' to lose.' " A great 
sorrow is a gift to be pondered over, to be 
learned patiently, and its secret worked 
out into life and action^ 

The working of events, in the natural 
course of cause and effect, will call a man 
to as rigid an account of the use he has 
made of the sorrow, as of the prosperity 
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that has fallen to his lot. If it has re- 
mained a bitter barren problem, to be 
complained of, to be as much as possible 
escaped firom ; if it has only brought forth 
cowardliness and self-compassion; woe to 
that man, for the consequences of a sorrow 
so received will fidl heavily indeed ! 

Charles Herbert was not a bad man ; so 
long as he had been happy and comfortable 
and at ease, many amiable and attractive 
qualities appeared to shine in him ; but he 
had no faith or energy to stimulate the 
sluggish leaden current into which his life 
had been paralyzed; he could see nothing 
in or beyond the material details of the 
event that pressed so heavily upon him; 
he believed in nothing, he had hope in 
nothing beyond himself. With much 
power of indolent endurance, he was self- 
indulgent to the core. He hated suffering 
— ^he shrunk from it, and sought only to 
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put the thought of it as far from him as 
possible. He had no notion of self-control 
or self-government: what he felt, that he 
believed in, and in nothing else. 

Many men take to drinking to distract 
their sorrows; but drinking was not a 
temptation to which Charles Herbert was 
accessible. He was, from peculiarity of 
constitution, incapable of finding any plea- 
sure in drinking. It did not obscure his 
reason ; indeed, the more he drank the clearer 
and more perspicuous his fEiculties appeared 
to become; but, in the same proportion, it 
developed a wretched, miserable depression 
of spirits; an utterable disgust and weari- 
ness of life, and a disposition to quarrel; 
none of them exactly pleasurable emotions. 
Charles Herbert was safe from ever becom- 
ing a drunkard. 

But it is not to be supposed that the 
Devil, who sets an example of industry, in 
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his vocation, as the author of evil, should 
allow all the capabilities in this vacant, 
drifting, objectless existence to pass him 
by, because he could not take possession 
of it in the name of drinking. 

The stimulus that drinking did not ojBFer, 
gambling produced. Charles Herbert had 
never been in the least conscious of any 
inclination that way, but he was now to 
discover it. During the tedium of a long 
calm, he one day listlessly accepted the 
challenge of another passenger to learn 
Lansquenet. 

A strange, fierce, new sensation glided 
into his heart like a stream of fire. For the 
first time he knew the energetic pleasure 
that lived in the dice. He had a gambler's 
temperament, and the true passion of his 
nature was awakened ; under its touch he 
started up into a new and maddening sense 
of life. When Charles Herbert landed in 
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India, his whole nature, such as it was, had 
received its development; 

His first station was up the country, in a 
remote place, where opportunities for high 
play were not to be had. Here he gave in 
to speculations of various kinds with the 
Government funds that passed through his 
hands. Some succeeded, others failed ; but 
it was too ponderous and slow, the excite- 
ment not worth the risk. With the excep- 
tion that he was not using his own money, 
the process too much resembled ordinary 
business to convey any pleasure ; he, how- 
ever, continued the practice, for the love of 
money had been awakened in his heart. He 
desired to be rich. A pining desire to make 
a large fortune at a stroke, a panting hurry 
to be, as he phrased it, "independent of for- 
tune," kept at bay the new thirst for gam- 
bling during the years he was at Omara- 
boola. Had he continued there, it is po»- 
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sible the passion might have ultimately 
assumed a business-Hke shape, and he would 
have settled down into a miser. 

Whilst he remained at this station he did 
well, his speculations were successfiil on the 
whole, and he acquired what might be con- 
sidered a moderate fortune. At the end 
of seven years he was removed to fill a 
more responsible post at Calcutta, and 
from that time his ruin might ostensibly be 
dated. 

The fatal facilities for high play sur- 
rounded him on all sides ; he plunged into 
a vortex of gambling, all the more madly 
from his long privation. The speculations 
into which he recklessly entered were the 
most insane and dangerous risks. He ap- 
peared entirely to lose his head for business. 
The failure of a banking scheme, to which 
he had given his name, gave rise to his 
sudden and entirely unlooked-for recal to 
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England. A concurrence of untoward cir- 
cumstances combined to complicate his 
position. So long as he remained in India 
he contrived, by various means, to keep his 
official accounts apparently straight, but he 
was perfectly conscious that, even with the 
sacrifice of all he possessed, he could not 
face the examination into his proceedings 
which he knew would take place immediately 
on his return. Other liabilities were hang- 
ing over his head : ruin and exposure 
stared him in the face, whether he went or 
whether he remained* At length, by raising 
money at an enormous sacrifice on the large 
retiring-pension to which he would be en- 
entitled (if he got through the ordeal), he 
was enabled to return to England to see what 
he could raise upon his English estate to 
meet the exigencies of his position. 

The individual who had speculated upon 
the reversion of his pension, and who had 

o2 
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consequently a certain interest in his wel- 
fare, saw him on board a vessel that was 
returning earlier than the one by which he 
was expected, and, along with much advice 
and counsel calculated to keep him from 
cutting his throat, gave him a card to 

" Mr. Makchmont, 

" Amen-square^ 
" Barrister, Chambers," 

with a few talismanie ciphers written on 
the back of it. " Go to that man," said 
he, "if he be still above ground — and I 
have not heard of his recal below — ^he will 
pull you through^ if anybody can; but 
have no reserves with him, make a clean 

r 

breast of your position, and he would cheat 
the Devil himself on your behalf, if neces- 
sary ; so hold up, my boy, the game is not 
done. I am ^\illing to take the odds upon 
you, yet." 
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The signal for the boat to return cut 
short the conversation. Grasping Charles's 
hand, with a hasty " bon voyage^ and better 
luck another time," Charles's friend and 
creditor jumped into the boat that was 
pushing ashore, and the, good ship " Main- 
waring" pursued her course. 

It may seem strange that a man of 
Charles Herbert's temperament did not 
either cut his throat or jump into the sea, 
under the aggravated circumstances in 
which he found himself. Certainly it was 
no moral courage or self-control that hin- 
dered him ; but, in the first place, there 
was no immediate hurry, and suicide is an 
act that always is committed in a hurry at 
last, upon the sudden spur of some aggra- 
vating thought, even although it may have 
been a contemplated act ; moreover, bad as 
matters looked, "the game was not up yet," 
and might take a lucky turn before it was 
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done. Almost unconsciously he attached 
great faith to the card his friend had given 
him to Mr. Marchmont as to a man who 
could pull him through his embarrassments ; 
it was a reserved chance, upon which he 
placed great dependence ; finally — ^and this 
consideration had some weight with him — 
his life had become in some sort a debt of 
honour; the retiring - pension, upon the 
chance of which he had raised the sum that 
enabled him to leave India, would be for- 
feited by the act, which was besides always 
practicable as a last resource if things became 
too bad to bear It is this possibility which 
keeps more men in desperate circumstances 
alive than is at all suspected. Of course we 
sppeak of those who are not restrained by 
moral or religious considerations. 

They reached England after a speedy and 
prosperous voyage, which gave him again 
an additional respite, as the vessel by which 
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he was expected was not looked for until 
the end of the following month. Charles 
proceeded the day after they landed to the 
address indicated upon his card. It was a 
dull, quiet old square, with grass growing 
amongst the stones, full of large, dark, 
tumble -down looking houses, which had 
been the dwelling of very fi^e people in 
their day, no doubt, but which now were 
chiefly printing-houses, or lawyers' offices, 
or lodging-houses for clerks. A couple of 
green trees were still growing at the end of 
the square, which was not a thoroughfare, 
the last surviving relics of some stately 
garden which had once existed there. 

The house to which Charles was directed 
stood alone, in a square, red-tiled court, at 
the end of a narrow passage which opened 
out of this square. It was of red brick, with 
stone comers ; an old flight of square stone 
steps led up to the door ; tiie windows, in 
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small, heavy-framed sashes, and looked 
dark and blinking, offering no sign of 
habitation. " Marchmont " was on a half- 
effaced brass-plate upon the door, which 
was kept anomalously bright ; and the steps, 
though old and bi*oken, were quite white 
and clean. Charles rung the bell, which 
was answered by an old woman, who showed 
him across an entrance hall, paved with 
black and white squares of stone, up a broad 
flight of stairs with heavy massive oak balus- 
ters. On the first-floor landing she stopped, 
rung a bell that hung beside the first door, 
threw it open, and desired him to sit down 
a moment, until Mr. Marchmont was at 
Hberty. 

It was an old-fashioned sitting-room, with 
a high wainscot that had once been painted 
white ; a tall, heavily-carved wooden mantel- 
piece ; two windows at one end looked down 
into the court below, and commanded a 
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\iew of a labyrinth of houses, red -tiled 
roofs and chimneys, with a distant gUmpse 
of a burying-ground ; but all was as still as 
though in the heart of a desert. The fur 
niture of the room was old and dull, and it 
had the appearance of a professional man's 
receiving-room. In a few moments the 
door at the upper end of the room opened, 
and Charles, to his great suri:)rise, saw an 
individual who was perfectly well-known to 
him! 

'* Ah, Mr. Herbert ! I am glad to see you 
again. When did you return ?" 

'* I came expecting to find a stranger," 
said Charles, somewhat embarrassed; "the 
name is similar, but I did not connect it 
with you in the least." 

" My dear sir, there is but one set of 
people in the world, from Kamtschatka 
to New Zealand. You must not expect to 
find strangers anywhere. I had a letter 
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only tliis morning from our mutual friend, 
informing me that I might expect a visit 
from you." 

"Ah, indeed!" said Charles, uneasily, 
feeling, he scarcely knew why, as if he had 
got into a hole from which he could not 
draw back. 

" WiU you give yourself the trouble of 
coming into my private room, where we 
shall talk more at our ease ?" 

Charles followed him into an inner room, 
considerably smaller than the one they 
quitted; an old-fashioned fireplace, lined 
with Dutch tHes, stood comerwise; a count- 
ing-house desk, with a heavy ledger upon 
it, occupied one side of the room ; and a 
large press, with a sKding door, which was 
half-drawn back, revealed shelves and 
pigeon-holes filled with documents neatly 
stowed away. Mr. Marchmont seated him- 
self in an arm-chair, covered with black 
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leather, after placing a similar one for 
Charles, exactly where the light from the 
window would fall upon his face. Mr* 
Marchmont was the identical individual at 
whose house Charles had visited Kate after 
their unexpected meeting, and from which 
she was married ! The marriage had 
taken place so soon after their meetiug, 
and they had kept up so little intercourse 
with any one during the brief period of 
their happiness, that it is not very won- 
derful Charles Herbert should have made 
no inquiries about Mr. Marchmont's profes- 
sion, — a matter in which he did not take 
the smallest interest. 

" You seemed surprised, my dear sir,"' 
said Mr. Marchmont, quietly, taking a pinch 
of snuff. "I was well acquainted with 
the late Mr. Maryland, and had a great 
respect for his widow, whom you married 
from our house, and it was with real com- 
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miseration we heard of her malady; she 
did not look in the least like a person liable 
to such an affliction, — it was a painful oc- 
currence, very painful ; and now, as we are 
not strangers, pray tell me frankly in what 
way you wish me to serve you?" 

Mr. Marchmont certainly appeared to be 
endowed with the fabled faculty of the 
rattlesnake to induce his victims to enter 
his open jaws of their own accord, with his 
calm, courteous manner, agreeable voice, 
and dark stony eyes fixed upon Charles. 
Charles, as if under the influence of a spell, 
felt himself induced to lay the whole of his 
affairs open to Mr. Marchmont, without the 
slightest equivocation or reserve. When he 
ceased to speak, Mr. Marchmont was silent, 
made a calculation upon the back of a letter, 
and then, after a few moments' considera- 
tion, he said, quietly, — 

" I have no doubt but that I can set you 
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free from your difficulties — ^that is, if you 
will yield to my guidance^ I have every 
disposition to serve you. If you are not 
stopping with friends, I think you had bet- 
ter take up your quarters at my hou^e in 
Eussell-square, until I can spare the time 
to go down with you to your place in Essex.. 
Meanwhile, you can announce yourself, and 
we will begin the examination of your ac- 
counts at once. The first step is to ascer- 
tain exactly what your liabilities are. I 
suspect you somewhat exaggerate them, or, 
at least, that they may be considerably 
reduced." 

He rung the bell, without giving Charles 
an opportunity of declining his proposal,, 
desired the old woman who answered the 
summons to fetch a coach, and employed 
himself until her return in putting aside 
the ledger, and locking up his papers, in 
perfect silence. 
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When the coach was announced, Charles 
made an attempt to assert his free-will, and 
decline Mr. Marchmont's proposal. He 
was courteously but imperatively over- 
ruled. 

" My dear sir, we have no time to spare 
for formalities ; trust me that I know what 
I am doing when I request the pleasure of 
your society in EusseU-square. We will 
call for your portmanteau as we go along, 
and I will see to the clearing out of the 
rest of your luggage to-morrow. At St. 
Paul's Goffee-house, I think you said you 
were stopping ?" 

He gave orders to the coachman, and 
he drove off. 

As they went along, Mr. Marchmont 
informed Charles that he had recently 
lost hk wife and Wa, for that reason, 
his quarters might be less comfortable than 
when a lady was at the head of the house. 
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At length they stopped before the door 
in Eussell- square. Mr. Marchmont de- 
scended from the coach, Charles followed 
like one in a dream, and feeling as if it 
were the aflPairs of some other person he 
was transacting. They crossed the hall he so 
well remembered, and entered the parlour 
where he and Kate had sat together the 
first time he visited her. Nothing in the 
room was changed — ^the very furniture stood 
» in its accustomed place : the room looked a 
little more dreary and shabby than for- 
merly—that was all. 



CHAPTER XTL 



There are people whose energy appears all 
to evaporate in a string of fine Christian 
appellations at the head of their name. 
We have heard a grave and matter-of-fact 
friend declare, that no one with a number of 
fine Christian names was ever good for 
anything. How that may be as a general 
rule, we cannot venture to assert, but it 
is certain that Mr. Marchmont set store by 
fine names. He had been christened John ; 
and John alone ; but when he came of years 
to sign his name, and to be conscious of 
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ftonorous sounds, he converted himself into 
John Phillip YiUiers — March — was his 
father's lawful appellation, and the one by 
which his son was known in his youth. 
Not until after the old man's death, and 
when he wished to efface all trace of his 
connexion, did he announce himself as 
Marchmont ! 

This, at first sight, looks like weakness 
and vanity, and one would have been in- 
clined to declare that such a fantastic 
piece of coxcombry would never lead to a 
substantial result ; but it depends, like every- 
thing else in this world, on the qualifying 
circumstances which govern it, 

John March with the fine names was 
the son of a jockey and horse-trainer at 
Doncaster^ who was well known to all 
frequenters of the turf. He was an honest 
man for his calling, and his judgment in 
horseflesh, a,nd ^kill in training and break- 
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ing-in, were incontestable. He was a 
shrewd man, who had made his own way 
in the world, and very proud of the position 
he had achieved. 

He had been found, one bitterly cold 
gusty night in the month of March, lying, 
roUed up in an old patch-work counterpane, 
at the stable-door of a large inn-yard in 
Doncaster, by the ostler, when he went to 
give his final inspection before going to* his 
loft for the night. He was a stout, healthy, 
strapping baby; but, except the counter- 
pane, perfectly naked : not a scrap of any- 
thing that could trace his identity. It 
certainly was just possible that he might 
have been the purloined son of a marquis, 
or even the heir-apparent of a dukedom, 
shamefully mislaid by his nurse; but the 
probabilities were greatly in favour of the 
supposition that he had been dropped by 
some gipsy or wandering beggar who had 
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been hanging about at the fair which was 
just over. Be it as it may, the ostler took 
him up, and carried him into the house. 
No stroke of good fortune, however, befel 
him, for he was sent to the workhouse 
without delay, where he was knocked and 
cuffed about, and had every facility for 
dying which could be offered to a baby 
belonging to nobody; but he thrived in 
spite of obstacles. He had been christened 
John, and March being the month when 
he was found, it was adopted to distinguish 
him from all the other Johns in the 
place. 

The ostler who had picked him up at 
the stable-door went, out of curiosity, to 
see what had become of him. Moved by 
some impulse which he did not even attempt 
to account for, he carried the lad home 
with him to his loft, and declared he would 
keep him, and make a man of him. 

p2 
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" Jack March" lived in the stables, crawl- 
ing in and out amongst the horses' legs, 
without an idea of being afraid, and sharing 
their good graces along with two favourite 
stable cats. 

Even at that age he was made handy, 
and grew up a sharp active lad. He had 
no notion of anything but horses : he loved 
them with all his heart, and could always 
be trusted to do his duty by them. He 
was a good lad, too, as lads go, and silent 
as one of his own horses. ' He was always 
gratefal and affectionate to his old friend, 
the ostler, listening to him with deference 
even after he had gone to live as groom 
at Sir James Bulkeley's, who had a fine 
place in the neighbourhood. It was a 
proud day for him when he was promoted 
to a striped black and yellow jacket to 
ride for a sweepstake, which he won. 
The old ostler, who was a bystander, then 
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declared, that "he should now shut his 
eyes in peace," which he did shortly after- 
wards, leaving all his savings and many 
good counsels to his protege. But with the 
career of John March we have no further con- 
cern than to say briefly, that he went on and 
prospered as jockey, trainer, horse-breaker. 
He made a good deal of money for his 
station; took a smaU inn, and married a 
respectable young woman, who brought him 
several children, only one of whom lived; 
he christened him John, after himself; set 
him on horseback before he could walk, and 
had no other idea than that he would 
succeed him in his business when he should 
follow his old friend, the ostler. 

Such was the real pedigree of Mr. 
Marchmont, and the auspices under which 
he began the world. John Phillip had, 
however, higher notions and aspirations 
latent within his soul. He was, to all 
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appearance, quite content with his position ; 
but the practical republicanism of the turf, 
which brought him into contact with 
noblemen and gentlemen, had excited within 
him a warm admiration and reverence for 
what his father was accustomed to designate 
as the "real quality." Even as a child 
he had speculated upon what it was that 
made the distinction between hunself and 
them— the distinction that no famiharity on 
their side could obliterate, and he longed to 
become a " real gentleman/' 

In his heart he always held himself 
aloof fk)m companions of his own rank. 
This kept him out of vulgar dissipation; 
for though he would have felt no scruple 
to play at cards or to get drunk in com- 
pany with a lord, he would have done 
neither with a feUow jockey, nor with any 
of the guests in his father's kitchen. His 
father was a foundling, and it might 
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certainly have happened that some noble- 
man or gentleman had filled a place amongst 
his ancestors; for, as a matter-of-fact, a 
beggar, must have had as many ante- 
cedents as a lord, only they are not so well 
ascertained. However this might be, Mr. 
Marchmont early evinced a remarkable 
reverence for birth and femUy, and as much 
as possible he fashioned his manners and 
conversation upon the distinguished models 
with whom the course of business brought 
him acquainted. When he was about six- 
teen, an accident befel him which gave a 
definite shape to his vague aspirations, and 
a settled purpose to his life. He was a 
bold and sMlful rider, as indeed he could 
scarcely fail to be, and was in all respects 
a first-rate jockey. On the occasion of a 
grand steeple-chase, the Marquis of Tod- 
morden had engaged him to ride his horse. 
It was a very severe affair; the country 
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was rough and broken, and there were 
some desperate leaps; the ground had be- 
come a perfect swamp in some places 
through heavy rain ; and the brook, which 
was the final difGiculty, was much swollen ^ 
and the banks soft and broken. Young 
March rode gallantly ; he was ahead of the 
rest, but his horse was nearly done for. 
He fairly lifted him over the last few steps, 
atid it staggered up to the goal amid the 
applause of all the spectators at this feat of 
jockeyship, and fell dovni dead, rolling over 
his rider, who, when taken up, appeared 
to be nearly as lifeless as his horse. Upon 
examination, it was found that his head had 
escaped injury; and a broken thigh, a dis- 
located shoulder, with some supplementary 
bruises, were the sum of his injuries. 
There was no doubt of his ultimate 
recovery, but his removal home was quite 
impossible. He was, therefore, carried to 
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the nearest house, which chanced to belong 
to one of the gentlemen connected with 
the race, and there he remained for the 
space of three months, having nothing to 
complain of on the score of care and 
attendance. This accident was the turning- 
point in his life. Ignatius Loyola, under 
similar circumstances, read a life of the 
Virgin Mary, and founded the order of the 
Jesuits on the inspiration of it. John 
Marchmont in his tedious convalescence 
got hold of a topographical history of the 
county, which contained a history of the 
chief, families, and a description of their 
family seats. A book of heraldry also fell 
in his way, describing not only the " coat 
armours" of the nobility and gentry, but 
also giving some account of their family 
history. The ambition that, unconsciously 
to himself, had been smouldering in his 
bosom, broke out into an active flame. 
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His deep reverence for old famnies and 
Wgh birth took another shape. Some of 
these noble ^milies had risen from smaU 
beginnings, and he determined that he too 
would found a family, become a landed pro- 
prietor, and leave children, who should 
take root and establish themselves as a 
« country family." The view from his bed- 
room window extended over the park, and 
as he lay there day after day his purpose 
became more fixed, and his plans more 
definite and matured. He determined to 
break ojff all his present connexions, and to 
throw himself into an entirely different 
line of life. It was no boyish fancy; a 
strong iron will had been developed in him 
whidi never faltered. To get money he 
saw must be the first step towards realizing 
his intentions. When at length he was 
able to return hom6, he wondered how he had 
ever existed amongst such environments. 
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His own father, a plain, hard-featured, 
unpretending man, with that peculiar cast 
of countenance which those who live much 
amongst horses invariably acquire, looked 
to him like a groom or a serving-man, 
whose society he must henceforth drop ! 

John Marchmont's qualifications for the 
career he contemplated were a strong and 
a hard intellect, an ambition which inspired 
him with an intense desire to rise in the 
world, and the most unscrupulous indiffer- 
ence as to ways and means. He had strong 
common sense, but no feelings, nor even 
passions ; he was starting in the career of 
life with all the advantages which a man 
entirely destitute of the very rudiments of 
a conscience can possess over those who 
are restrained by moral scruples. These 
amiable qualifications would, in all like- 
lihood, have led to his transportation, had 
he continued in his original condition. The 
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ambition to become a " landed gentleman," 
turned them into another channel, and kept 
them within the bounds of civilized allow- 
ance. 

Old John March, who was quite innocent 
of suspecting the angel sentiments that 
were lurking in the heart of his dear son, 
welcomed him home with delight. He 
was proud of the feat that had nearly- 
cost him his life, and expanded into con- 
versation for nearly the first time since he 
could talk. 

His son quietly announced his intention 
of becoming a lawyer, and of never entering 
the stable-yard again ! 

The father looked at him for a moment, 
prepared to refuse ; but what he read in his 
son's face altered his purpose. 

" I know that look," he said ; " you have 
an eye like a vicious horse. When a horde 
looks so at you, there is nothing but to 
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shoot it, before it is the death of you or 
another. You are not a horse, but a Chris- 
tian ; go your ways and be a lawyer. You 
are ashamed of your father. I know — I 
know — ^go your ways." 

Young Marchmont was articled to a 
solicitor at a neighbouring town. He gave 
himself resolutely to study with an indus- 
try that in itself was admirable. He had 
lost his mother when he was seven years old, 
and his father died soon after the term of his 
articles expired. The property he left was 
good as a stepping-stone to getting more ; 
but it was a mere nothing compared with 
what he had fixed in his own mind as the 
amount to be aimed at. It whetted his 
appetite, and gave him a foretaste of the 
power and pleasure of money. He bought 
a partnership with a solicitor in good prac-. 
tice in London, married his daughter, and 
eventually succeeded to the business, and 
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to Ids residence in Russell-square. He had 
now acquired a certain position of respecta- 
bility and standing, but far short and 
indeed of quite a different kind to what he 
had determined to obtain. His appear- 
ance and manners were those of a gentle- 
man ; he had acquired a good deal of general 
cultivation; he kept steadily in view the 
position which he intended to assume ; and he 
neglected nothing that he considered would 
be becommg to it. 

And now having at length the command 
of money, the character of his business 
gradually changed. He removed from the 
office where he and his late partner had 
carried on their affairs, and took the old 
house where Charles Herbert found himu 
He began to deal in such bargains as a man 
with money 'can always drive with those 
who want it. He bought legacies, rever- 
sionary interests, deferred annuities; he 
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lent money, he discounted bills, but all in a 
dear, straightforward way. No one — ^not 
even those who fell into his hands— could 
accuse him of taking undue advantage of 
them ; he would need his name hereafter, and 
was careful not to sully it. He had a quiet 
reputation of being an honourable, business- 
like man in his dealings. No one knew the 
extent of his connexions, nor the trans- 
actions in which he engaged; he was as 
sHent as his own father about some things. 
Those who were necessitated to realize some 
valuable though not immediately available 
resource, always found themselves, through 
some indirect and unsuspected channel, 
made aware of the fact that Mr. March- 
mont would buy whatever they had to sell. 
He was stem as death, and inexorable as 
destiny; but he did not play any small 
game of worrying chicanery. Those who 
came to him knew the worst they had to 
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expect at once, and this it was that made 
his reputation for quasi-liberality and 
straightforward dealing. 

By the time he was forty he had obtained 
money enough to buy an estate, or anything 
else he wished for, that money could buy ; 
but money was only the means to an end — 
he desired to be a " landed squire ;" but it 
was chiefly for the sake of being recognised 
as a country gentleman, and received 
amongst them as one of them — ^this was the 
most difficult part of his scheme. 

In those days, men who had made their 
own fortune were not so plentiful as they 
have become since, and in all times the 
country gentry have kept their ranks closed 
against "upstarts." 

When Charles Herbert came to him, he 
conceived the plan of making him the means 
of realizing his scheme. Charles Herbert 
was in every respect suited to be the 
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instrument in the hands of a man of deter- 
mined purpose. On their journey down he 
intimated his desire to be presented by- 
Charles as his friend — ^if questions were 
asked, as a barrister of family in Yorkshire. 
Charles, who did not actually know any- 
thing to the contrary, readily agreed — with 
what success has already appeared ; but Mr. 
Marchmont had conquered too many ob- 
stacles to be baffled now. 

He saw the Chauntry lands, and under- 
stood all that might be made of them : he 
saw the neighbourhood, and took the mea- 
sure of those who composed it; and he 
decided that it should be through that 
estate he would achieve the secret object of 
all the labour and vanity deferred of so 
many years. He resolved that in that 
place he would found a family which 
should be mentioned in the next history 
of the county of Essex which should be 
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written ! Hence the tenor of his bargain 
with Charles Herbert* 

Stripped of all its disguises, and brought 
into the light of day, this may sound a very 
poor and pitiful conclusion for a man to 
recognise as the object of his life, and of all 
the labours he had done under the sun ; but 
he is neither the first nor the last who will 
weary themselves for " vanity." 

The small social success of his first visit 
did not deter him. He came down regu- 
larly along with Charles; his dislike to con- 
viviality disappeared, and that had been the 
great stumbling-block. In his hands Charles 
Herbert was a passive instrument, and he 
worked his position in the county to his 
own advantage. He gradually became 
looked upon with less dislike ; and finally, 
if not absolutely popular, he became tole- 
rated in the society where he desired to 
take root and flourish for the rest of his life. 
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Things went on apparently as usual at 
the Chauntry for the space of two years ; 
but Margaret had an instinct that much 
was going on with Charles of which she 
knew nothuig, and that his affairs were not 
by any means in a thriving condition. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Constance was now twelve years old, 
veiy Uttle, and chUdish- looking for her 
age, but as pretty aud elegant as a fairy. 
Her light golden hair hung in bright glossy 
curls round her head ; they were in general 
sadly tangled, and hung much as it pleased 
chance to let them, for they never for five 
minutes together maintained the appear- 
ance of being trained by brush or comb. 
She had lovely dark -grey eyes, like her 
aunt's, with long curling lashes much darker 
than her hair. Her complexion was of the 
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old-fashioned wild rose tint, not often seen 
now; her forehead and neck were deli- 
cately fair, but her hands and arms were 
sun-burnt with working in the garden 
and despising gloves. There was a bright, 
glad intelligence in her face which made it 
lovely : as old Nanny said one day, *^ Eh, 
but Miss Constance has the look of an 
angel — ^when sne is not vexed !" This qua- 
lifying clause was, we are sorry to confess, 
quite called for. Miss Constance, with a 
very affectionate disposition, had a passion- 
ate, impetuous temper, showing itself in 
violent gusts of passion, which, although 
they passed away quickly, quite transformed 
her appearance whilst they lasted ; and they 
could never be calculated upon, as the most 
casual circumstance was sufficient to arouse 
them. The highly nervous temperament 
which she inherited from her mother was 
doubtless the cause of this; and to do the 
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cMd justice, she was always dreadfoUy 
sorry for these outbreaks, and made most 
earnest resolutions to rule her spirit better 
for the future. 

She was very susceptible of external in- 
fluences. A change of weather — an east 
wind— a gloomy day— told upon her like a 
barometer, and made a steady temper more 
difficult to her than to most children. 

The strange insight into all that was 
passmg, and her power of sympathy with 
the feelings of others, which she had shown 
as a young child, had become clearer and 
stronger. 

She was affectionate, and endowed with 
a passionate sensibility; but it was crossed 
by a vem of hardness— almost of cruelty. 
In fact, it seemed as if one portion of her 
nature was inspired, whilst the remainder 
had been left either barren or fallow, as it 
might hereafter prove. 
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It was the same with her intellect. She 
could comprehend and take pleasure in 
reading what, to other girls, would have 
been an unknown tongue; whilst, in other 
matters, she was of the most pure and 
simple stupidity. She would devour Ms- 
tory, and realize to herself the scenes and 
persons with an intense vividness that 
looked like genius ; but aU the efforts of 
her aunt and the parish clerk to teach her 
to write had proved unavailing. She was 
still writing copies of straight strokes ; and 
spelling continued the impenetrable mys* 
tery it had been in the beginning. 

Rare mental endowments were combined 
with strange limitations, and any one 
watching her would have said that nature 
had been in doubt whether to make her a 
orenius or an idiot. That which turned the 
scale, however, was not strength of intel- 
lect, but the singular truthfulness and 
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transparency of her nature. She had the 
instinct of uprightness within her, and was 
fearlessly straightforward in all she said 
or did. Had she been cleverer she would 
have been cunning ; it was the stupidity of 
not knowing what else to do better that 
made hqr true ; and that which, under one 
aspect, was an imperious temper, made her 
words the exact utterance of her feelings. 
With a great deal that was engaging and 
lovable about her, she was as difficult and 
trying a child to bring up as could well be 
found ; and under a less judicious guidance 
than her aunt's, she would have been inevi- 
tably warped and spoiled. 

Towards her aunt she had a passionate 
attachment, amounting to worship ; for old 
Nanny, too, she had a great affection ; but 
as all the companions she had known were 
the little boys and girls of the farmer on 
the other side of the house, who were rough 
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and stupid, and did not care either for 
Plutarch's Lives or the Universal History^ 
and who would not play at Cleopatra and the 
asp, nor the death of Socrates— only at 
making baby-houses, or going to London 
and dressing in worked muslin aprons ! — it 
gave Constance a great contempt for chil- 
dren of her own age. She liked to ride to 
the fields in the hay-cart in summer, and to 
go nutting, and to gather blackberries when 
it was the season ; to work in the garden, 
to watch the bees, and to climb up into the 
shady branches of a tree ; to read about her 
beloved Egyptians and Assyrians ; but she 
had an undisguised contempt for the young 
people whom she ,was obliged to admit as 
her playfellows. 

Children of superior intelligence who are 
thrown a great deal with grown-up people^ 
easily cherish an amount of misanthropic 
contempt for those of their own age, which 
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would be highly amusmg if it were not 
rather a grave indication. 

Margaret Herbert had long wished to 
find some companions more suitable for 
her charge, but in vain. The neighbouring 
gentry lived on their estates : the nearest 
family was five miles off; most of them 
were old family people, whose sons and 
daughters had married and gone out into 
the world, or else they were the sons re- 
turned from their travels, recently married, 
and the rismg generation were either in 
their cradles or their pinafores, and there 
were no young people of the age of Constance 
to be her companions and playfeUows. 

She never went beyond the Chauntry 
garden or the drive in the pony -chaise; 
sometimes she had a gallop on the pony 
round the field, without bridle or saddle. 
But her aunt thought her grown too old 
for such freaks, and on her last birth-day 
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had given her a side-saddle, a riding skirt 
and hat, and she was allowed to ride about 
the lanes, within a certain range from home 
— and this had been a great acquisition. 
On the rare occasions when her aunt went 
to pay a morning visit to Morton Chase or 
Brentwood Park, or any of the other highly- 
respectable residences where their country 
neighbours held their state, Constance al- 
ways accompanied her, and had been, ever 
since she could remember, duly admired, 
and petted, and stuffed with good things at 
luncheon ; but that was not a desirable 
kind of visiting, so it was weU these 
excursions came seldom. Margaret was 
beginning to feel anxious over the increased 
wajrv^ardness and uncertain temper of her 
charge, to wish she could have some change 
of scene, some companion, and, above all, 
better instruction than she herself could 
bestow. Her childhood was breaking up 
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and Constance was standing on the thres- 
hold of youth, full of glad impulses and 
exuberant life ; and yet, at other times over- 
come with strange fits of dreamy sadness 
and discontent for which she could give no 
reason. Old Nanny declared that " Miss 
Constance was growing so cross there was 
no doing anjrthing with her, though after 
all it was no wonder, it was such a lonely 
life she led for a young thing like her;" 
whilst Margaret looked anxiously at her 
precious charge, studying with all her in- 
tellect, and heart, and memory, to divine 
the best method of guiding this passionate 
and impressionable nature. 

It was March ; the days had grown to a 
pleasant length, and a gentle mist -like 
green began to clothe the dark outline of 
the trees and hedges. Margaret's sunny 
garden was rich in jewelled crocuses, yel- 
low, purple, and white, and all the early 
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spring flowers. In the lull of the cold east 
winds, the sun shone out with the inexpres- 
sible freshness and luxury of spring. Con- 
stance and her aunt were walking in the 
garden at noon, a gentle rain had softened 
the air, and the buds seemed to grow visibly 
before their eyes; the rest of the garden 
was rather soft and splashy, but the fine 
yellow gravel of the Nun's broad walk was 
clean and hard as marble. 

" Oh, aunt, aunt, what a heavenly day !" 
cried Constance ; " these kind of days make 
me always wish to be something quite dif- 
ferent to what I am, — ^something better. I 
cannot explain the feeling ; but do not you 
know what it is to feel strangely, half glad, 
half sorry, when spring first comes in? I 
always wonder where the birds come from, 
and what they have been doing all the 
winter ; it seems as if they would speak to 
me, if I only knew their language, but 
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you see they speak in thoughts. There 
is another thing, too, which spring days 
make im always think of, and wish for^ — 
new clothes ; is not that curious ?" 
" I suppose it is from seeing 

" The fresh earth in new leaves drest," 

that you feel tempted to follow her example." 
" But do you never feel the same, aunt? 
You never have any fresh clothes — they 
are always black." 

"It is certainly some few years since I 
fdt tempted to vie with the flowers in gay 
colours," said Margaret, smiling; "but it is 
quite natural in you, and you shall choose 
your own colours for yourself, this spring ; 
so think what you would like to have." 

" That is too good to be wished for all at 
once ; I must keep it to think about. But 
there is one thing I should like, — a pretty 
brown dress, the colour of Mrs. Lacy's, 
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trimmed with green, and a Httle white sUk 
mantle with a hood, to go to church in." 

" Well, I will write to London for some 
patterns of silk and muslin^ and you shall 
have whatever you like best. But, see! 
there is old Simon Jones, and he seems to 
have a letter for us ; suppose you run and 
fetch it-" 

Constance returned, dancing along, and 
holding a letter above her head. 

" From papa, I know by the seal ! Is he 
coming to see us ?" 

Margaret glanced through the letter; it 

was as follows : 

I. 

" Deab Aunt, 

''I purpose coming down to the 
Chauntry some day next week (most pro- 
bably Tuesday, or it maybe Monday). Mr. 
Marchmont is coming with me, and will 
bring his son, who is home from Eton. 
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Please have beds ready for us. The Brent- 
wood hounds meet three days next week, if* 
the weather holds. There is stabUng for a 
squadron at the Chauntry, and Lacy can 
accommodate the grooms, so do not put 
yourself out of the way on our account ; 
anjrthing you have in the house will be 
quite good enough. With love to Constance, 

" I am, dear aunt, 

" Yours affectionately, 
" Charles Herbert." 

Such a real man's letter! "Some day 
next week; Tuesday, or it may be Mon- 
day." " Do not put yourself out of the 
way on our account !" as if two fine London 
gentlemen, an Eton school-boy, two grooms, 
and horses accordingly, could drop down at 
the front door of a quiet elderly lady, living 
in seclusion, and far removed from town or 
market, and require hospitality at a mo- 
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ment's notice, without causing about as 
much pleasant disturbance as a discharge of 
fire-works, or the descent of a balloon upon 
her flower beds ! 

Margaret was, however, far too dignified 
to give utterance to her annoyance, and there 
was, besides, no time to lose in making even 
the wisest of observations. Monday was 
the day named as most likely to bring them, 
and this was already Saturday at noon. 

She returned to the house with a some- 
what quickened step to take counsel with 
old Nanny, and to dispatch a messenger on 
horseback to bespeak provisions. 

Constance was, of course, in ecstacy, and by 
her zealous attempts at assisting, sorely tried 
the patience of old Nanny, who by no means 
shared in the young lady's delight at the 
prospect of so much company. 

When all household matters had at length 
been put in train, Margaret had leisure to 

VOL. I. B 
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recur to that portion of the letter which 
caused her the real misgiving of heart with 
which she contemplated this visit. " Mr. 
Marchmont is coming with me, and will 
bring his son, who is home from Eton." 

Margaret sat in her high-backed chair 
in the dusk of evening, watching the logs 
as they blazed and hissed upon the hearth, 
foreboding evil with a depression of spirits 
she could not shake off, and which was all 
the more oppressive for being vague. 

She did not like Mr. Marchmont, as we 
have before said, and she had an undefined 
dread of his influence over her nephew, 
whose indolent passivity (unless opposed at 
the wrong moment) she well knew. And 
this son — ^what could be the motive of 
bringing him here? It might be accidental, 
but Margaret had an instinct that Mr. 
Marchmont did nothing without a motive 
that did not lie upon the surface. 
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She had often wished that Constance had 
some companion. " Ah !" said she to her- 
self, " people should be careful what they 
wish for — destiny seems to grant their 
wishes in irony. One does not kuow, one can- 
not know, what influence our blind wishes 
may exercise in that invisible world which 
surrounds us, but of which we know^othing." 

Constance burst into the room, followed 
by a young kitten. The kitten sprang upon 
the letter, which the old lady had dropped, 
and began to play with it. 

Constance, apostrophising the kitten as 
her " nice pussy," " good pussy," " small 
pussy," caught it up from the floor, and, 
placing it upon her aunt's shoulder, tried to 
entice it to pull off her cap ! 

" I really do not know which is the silliest, 
you or the kitten," said Margaret, as she 
put the creature on the floor. " You may 
come and repeat some poetry to me, until 

b2 
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Nanny brings candles." Constance had a 
great delight in committing to memory any 
poetry that took her fancy, and repeating it 
to her aunt was one of her greatest pleasures, 
"What shall I say for you, aimt?" 
"Whatever you like best, my dear; I 
shall be glad to hear it." 

" Well, then, I have learned a poem you 
have not heard me say yet. I learned it 
because you admired it one day," and she 
repeated those quaint lines by Dr. Watts^ 
beginning — 

" I am not concerned to know 
What to-morrow Fate will do, 
'Tis enough if I may say — 
* Tve possessed myself to-day.'" 

"Thank you, my dear; it is a great 
favourite of mine." 

" I do not like it one quarter so well as 
some of the old ballads. Nanny knows an 
immense nvunber^ though you would never 



^ 
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suspect it; and she told me one the other 
day about a lady who left her husband and 
children to go away with her old lover, as 
she thought, but who was an evil spirit sent 
to tempt her. She left her children, though 
* her tears fell down like rain.' 

" ^ Farewell, farewell, my ain sweet babes, 

I shall never see ye again.' 
She hath set her foot on the goodly ship, 

Among the mariners bold; 
The sails, they were of the rustling silk. 

The masts, of the beaten gold. 



4( 



They had not sailed a league, a league, 

A league, but barely three. 
When dark, dark flashed his ruddy cheek, 

And dark, dark glanced his e'es. 
The sails that were of the rustling silk, 

Fill'd not with the freshening breeza 

^< The masts that were of the beaten gold, 
No shadow cast on the seas ; 
The mariners vanished from the deck, 

The wind came on with a sweep ; 
The lady spied the foot of the Fiend, 
And loud, loud she 'gan weep,^ 
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I forget the next verse ; but he mocks her, 
and they go sailing on till they come to a 
mountain — 

" ' And wHat dark mountain is that/ said she, 

* Sae dreary wie frost and snow V 
' Oh, that is the mountain of Hell, Ladye, 

Where you and I will go.' 
Wr that, as she gave a sob and a shriek, 

Aye taller he seemed to grow — 

" Until the top of the tallest mast 
Nae taller seemed than he. 
He strake the topmast wi* his hand, 

The foremast wi' his knee. 
And brake that gallant ship in twain, 
And sunk her in the sea T 

The voice of Constance had a wild, fright- 
ened cadence as she uttered the last lines. 
" Is it not dreadful, aunt, and are you not 
sorry for the poor lady ?" said she, after a 
pause. 

"Dreadful! yes," replied her aunt, who 
seemed strangely moved by the ballad ; " but 
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remember always, that sin is worse than 
sorrow. No sorrow will bum you but that 
which is brought down by your own sin ; 
never forget that, child. The lady could 
but have died if she had stood by her duty. 
She found death, and despair too, in fleeing 
away from it. Constance, when you grow 
up, never let any suffering tempt you to 
leave what you know to be right, what 
you know to be a duty given you to do. 
Let no hope of being happy yourself, or 
making any one dse happy, tempt yoii to do 
the least thing that is not right. Your 
whole after-life will not redeem one wilful 
transgression, and there is no misery like 
sin.'' 

Margaret spoke in a hard, stem voice. She 
grasped the hand of Constance with an un- 
conscious strength, until the child shrunk 
with pain. She seemed to speak und^r the 
influence of some deep conviction, the source 
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of which lay buried in the past. Constance 

looked up in her face with awe, and said, in 

a low voice, — 

" But you were not that lady, aunt?" 

" Not that lady, no ; but the truth of her 

is the truth of all who do likewise." 

Then followed a long silence, and when 

« 

old Nanny brought in candles, Margaret was 
leaning back in her chair, deadly pale, and 
her features contracted, as with sharp pain. 

" Oh ! Nanny, look at Aunt Margaret. 
What is the matter?" said Constance, ter- 
rified. 

" Go you to bed. Miss Constance, and I 
win see to your aunt — ^you can do no good. 
They are spasms, which have taken her at 
times ever since she was in Italy. She will 
not like to see you there when she comes to 
herself." 

" But she will die !" said the child, pas- 
sionately. 
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Margaret opened her eyes for a moment, 
and, seeing Constance, smiled faintly. " I 
shall be better soon ; leave me to Nanny." 

Constance obeyed ; but the idea that her 
aunt might die came upon her for the first 
time, and in an agony of grief she prayed 
that she might die also. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The next morning was Sunday. Constance 
awoke with the sense of some dreadful evil 
hanging over her. In a moment she recol- 
lected her aunt's illness, and reproaching 
herself with having slept throughout the 
night, she sprang out of bed to inquire from 
old Nanny; but the house was buried in 
deep stillness — ^nothing to be heard except 
the twitter of birds and the sleepy cawing 
of the rooks, who had not left their nests : 
it was not fully light. As she listened, the 
door of her aunt's room opened, and old 
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Nanny came softly out, bearing a tray of 
empty basins and cups in her hands. She 
looked weary and harassed. Constance 
ran to her, startling the old woman until 
the tray nearly fell from her hands. 

"McFcy! Miss Constance! is that you, 
going about the house, barefooted, at this 
time of the morning? What are you doing 
here?" 

" Oh ! Nanny, Nanny! how is my aunt?" 

" She is asleep now. I have been up 
with her all night. She is quite better, and 
when you see her, do not ask her any ques- 
tions ; she does not like to be asked about 
these attacks. Do not mention it to your 
father when he comes. Now go back to 
bed, like a good girl. You will catch your 
death of cold, and that will be a pretty piece 
of business." 

" But she is better? What may I do for 
her?" said Constance, clinging to her arm. 
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" I tell you she is well again. Go to bed 
now; she would be put about if she knew 
you were standing on this cold floor with 
nothing on but your night-dress. And worry 
is the very worst thing in the world for her. 
You must be a very good girl ; that is all 
you can do for her, Miss Constance. She loves 
you better than anything else in the world." 

Constance crept back to her own room, 
scarcely able to rejoice in her aunt's safety 
from the glimpse of the horrible possibility 
there had been of losing her altogether — an 
idea that had never occurred to her until 
now. This was the first deep emotion that 
had been stirred in Constance ; it was the 
grain of sand in the fairy tale that had 
fallen into the lake, and broken its calm 
surface. 

When Constance saw her aunt, she was 
somewhat reassured to observe no change in 
her appearance, unless it were that she looked^ 
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paler than usual. Constance behaved with 
a tact worthy of a grown person, and made 
not the least reference to the evening before- 
Margaret declined to go to church, and 
negatived the wish of Constance to remain 
with her. Formerly Constance would have 
objected, but now she quietly and gravely 
put on her bonnet and went alone. Her 
real childhood ended on that day. 

Monday the visitors were expected. They 
could not possibly arrive before afternoon j 
but the day on which any great event 
is to happen is generally useless for pur- 
poses of ordinary employment, no matter 
how many spare hours there may be before 
it comes to pass. Constance could settle to 
nothing. The time passed slowly enough 
till four o'clock, and then, just when she 
had ceased to hope for th^m, the clatter of 
horses' feet was heard, and the barking of 
the farmer's great dog. Margaret Herbert,, 
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in her usual dress and best lace cap, 
went to the porch to welcome her nephew; 
and Constance, half-clinging to her and half 
eager to run out to her papa, stood by her 
side. She felt rather daunted at the sight 
of the visitors with him. 

" Well, aunt, you see I am come down 
with an army at my back, this time," said 
Charles Herbert, saluting the old lady with 
an affectionateness which procured instant 
forgiveness for his thoughtlessness. '^ And 
my little Constance, she is quite grown up 
into a young lady. I scarcely knew her 
again — it is six months since I saw her." 

He lifted her in his arms, however, as if 
she had been still a little child, and placed 
her upon the horse from which he had just 
dismounted, as he had done before times 
without number, that she might ride to the 
stables. On this occasion, however, Con- 
stance did not exactly approve of the pro- 
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ceeding. She was, for one thing, in all the 
consciousness of a best worked-muslin dress, 
and new black-kid slippers with silver clasps, 
and bound with blue to match her sash; 
and she did not like to be lifted upon a great 
horse before Mr. Marchmont and his son 
and their strange groom. With a little 
air of pettish conceit she begged to be set 
down again. 

During this proceeding, Mr. Marchmont 
had been performing his respects to Mar- 
garet, presenting to her his son, and ex- 
pressing all manner of polite hopes and 
fears as to her being put to any incon- 
venience by their unceremonious inroad. 

Phillip Marchmont was a tall, bright, 
manly-looking boy of sixteen ; there was a 
certain fearless independence in his appear- 
ance which just stopped short of audacity. 
He wore a species of military foraging cap, 
which Constance greatly admired; and she 
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was much struck by the air with which he 
threw his reins to the groom as he dis- 
mounted ; but when Mr. Marchmont, calling 
her his little princess, desired his son to 
shake hands with her, Constance drew shyly- 
back, and then felt extremely vexed when 
he turned away to go to the stables. A 
plentiful dinner of country fare, made 
dainty by the tasteful rustic fashion in 
which it was served, admirably in keeping 
with the place, was soon upon the table. 

The gentlemen, hungry with their long 
ride, found it wonderful. Constance and 
Margaret were the only persons dissatisfied. 
Constance felt extremely displeased that 
Phillip Marchmont paid no sort of atten- 
tion to her, and seemed to take interest 
only in the conversation of her father and 
Mr. Marchmont, joining eagerly in all 
that was said about the prospect of good 
sport, fine runs, &c., showing off all his 
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knowledge of the technicalities of the stable 
and kennel with a pedantry that would 
have raised a smile anywhere else; but it 
was his first time of following the hounds, 
and it is no wonder that it should seem 
the most glorious prospect in life. In spite 
of her pique, poor Constance was con- 
strained to admire more and more the 
dashing, eager, high-spirited youth who was 
so unconscious of her presence. 

Margaret's dissatisfaction arose from 
seeing the change the last few years had 
wrought in her nephew. The half-shy, 
half-lazy, tranquil gaucherie of his manner 
in old times had given place to a certain 
air of fashion ; the muscles of his face were 
flaccid, and the lines strongly marked, 
giving the impression of dissipation rather 
than of ill-health ; an air of weary reckless- 
ness, as of a man who had let himself go, 
and who dreaded only to be alone, lest he 
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should hear the voice of some great sorrow, 
or it might be some remorse imprisoned 
within his breast, and which he sought to 
drive into darkness. He was lively, witty, 
and seemed to take an eager interest in 
trifles. He entered into the hunting pro- 
spects with as much zeal as Phillip March- 
mont himself; but the face, with its wan, 
weary, reckless look was visible through 
all. 

Before the cloth was well removed, the 
groom and stable-boy, with two fine hunters, 
rode into the yard. 

" Jem Sykes and the horses, at last !" cried 
young Marchmont, with enthusiasm, push- 
ing back his chair. 

''We sent them on by easy stages the 
day before we left town," said Charles 
Herbert to his aunt, by way of explanation. 
" Do not disturb yourseli^ I beg, either 
about the horses or the men. I have 
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quartered them on Lacy, at the next door, 
and it is all right. It is quite enough if you 
take us in, without laying any other burden 
upon you. With your leave, we will go 
and see how they have fared on their 
journey down." 

Mr. Marchmont bowed to Margaret, and 
both followed Phillip, who, upon the first 
appearance of a move, had left the room. 
Margaret and Constance were left to watch 
Nanny finish placing the wine-glasses and 
the modest dessert upon the table. 

"Oh, aunt, let us go into the parlour 
and be quiet," said Constance, disdainfully. 
" I wish papa would not bring company; 
it upsets aU one's comfort !" 

Margaret laughed. "I thought you 
were very anxious for the arrival of this 
company, Constance?" 

"Well, I do not enjoy it at all; pray let 
us go away before they return." 

.s 2 
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When the gentlemen came in to coffee, 
Constance, who was reading by the fire, 
did not even look up from her book. 

*'What is my princess reading so in-» 
tently?" said Mr* Marchmont, bringing his 
coffee over to where Constance was sitting. 
" Chapman's ' Homer.' Oh, ho ! here, 
Phillip, come and tell us whether you think 
Chapman as good as Pope." 

"I know nothing about translations^ 
sir," replied the youth,, somewhat con- 
temptuously; "no translation can give any 
idea of the original." 

" When people cannot read Greek, they 
feel much obliged to the great men who 
have condescended to make translations,'' 
said Constance. 

*' Yes ; I suppose they were written for 
the use of women — ^ladies, I mean." 

"There is nothing in life so conceited 
as a clever school-boy," said his father. 
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with a smile of apology to Margaret Her- 
bert. 

" It is a happy season," said Margaret, 
good-naturedly. " I have often wished that 
I could be a boy at a public school, to be 
taught as they are taught." 

"Girls could never learn what we do," 
replied the youth, in a decided tone. 
" No girl could learn even what the boys 
on the lowest form have to do ; they eould 
never stand caning without crying out, and 
no boy cares for that." 

" I have always thought," said Margaret, 
without taking any notice of this speech, 
"that it would be an excellent thing if 
girls had, as far as practicable, the education 
of boys ; ever3rthing is diluted and prepared 
for the use of women, even facts. So much 
fuss is made about their learning the most 
trifling branches of common knowledge, that 
they learn nothing naturally or thoroughly:; 
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they are not taught to aim at the severe 
exactness demanded from men in their 
studies, and I think any rational being has 
reason to regret when the faculties and 
qualities which God has given him are not 
called out to the utmost; when anything 
less than the best of which he is capable is 
accepted from him, either in matters of 
morality or intellect." 

" But, my dear madam, you would have 
women much less charming, if you entailed 
upon them the headaches of severe study. 
They were not made to carry the heavy 
metal of scientific information ; they would 
be much too formidable." 

" My dear sir," said Margaret, whilst her 
eyes lighted with her subtle smile, " I have 
no wish to entail either headache or science 
on women who have no vocation that way. 
I only protest that they shall not have 
^^ learning made easy;' that what they ac* 
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quire shall be learned thoroughly, and with- 
out the flattering stimulus of a superficial 
facility. A great deal of patient labour 
produces very moderate results, and I do 
not see any danger of women becoming 
more * formidable' than the generality of 
men." 

" Girls may learn Greek as much as they 
like," interposed Master PhiUip; "nobody 
wants to hinder them, only they never could 
learn it so as to stand one of our examina- 
tions at school; so they may as well not 
try; they are content with translations, 
which after all are better than any they 
could make for themselves." 

« Aunt was thinking of many other things 
besides Greek," interposed Constance, who 
had been listening attentively to all that 
had been said, and whose flushed cheek and 
scomftil glances evinced her extreme dis- 
like of Master Phillip's manners and doc- 
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trines; "and besides, if it is so grand a 
thing to be able even to read Homer, what 
must it have been to write his poems ?" 

" I suppose you think the * Odyssey' and 
the ^ Iliad' are straightforward poems, 
written just in the order you read them — 
by one man, whose name was Homer?" said 
PhiUip, scomfuUy. 

" And were they not?" asked Constance^ 
eagerly. 

" Of course not," replied Phillip, with an 
air of capability. 

, " My dear Phillip, spare us a display of 
school-boy erudition !" interrupted his father, 
" When scholarship is not ripe, it is intoler- 
ably barren and pedantic. Ten years hence 
you will, I hope, be a less clever feUow than 
you are now; meanwhile, I had brought 
down a book for my friend. Miss Constance, 
but I fear she is growing clever, too, and 
will despise it." 
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" Oh, no ! that I am sure I shall not/' 
said Constance. 

" It does not look very inviting on the 
outside, but it is an account of some of the 
old English romances: 'King Arthur,' 'Sir 
Launcelot du Lac,' with the other Knights 
of the Round Table — ' Sir Isumbras,' ' Sir 
Bevis of Hamptoun,' and many other wor- 
thies besides. I found this copy in an old 
book-shop, which must excuse its com- 
plexion. I had the clasps renewed. I 
have not forgotten how you used to torment 
me for stories, and I thought I had now 
found a store that would last you some 
time." 

" And I have not forgotten how good 
you were in telling me tales when I was a 
little girl," said Constance ; " and I am as 
fond of hearing them now as I was then. 
But this is charming! it looks like a 
book of magic, with its black cover and 
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brazen clasps. Oh, aunt ! is not this a trea- 
sure ?" 

" I think we have both of us reason to be 
equally obliged to Mr. Marchmont," said 
^ Margaret, looking at the book through her 
eye-glass. '^ My taste goes with Constance 
in the matter of loving old stories. I should 
have been a great encourager of the min- 
strels and troubadours had I lived in those 
days." 

" You would have inspired them as well 
as encouraged them," said Mr. Marchmont, 
gallantly; "we have lost many songs by 
having your presence with us now instead 
of having lived then." 

Margaret received the compliment like 
one accustomed to hear things far more 
flattering; and giving a signal to Constance, 
she rose and prepared to take her departure. 
Charles Herbert, who since tea-time had 
been dozing over his newspaper, roused 
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himself, to beg that his aunt would not 
disturb herself on the morrow, as they 
should ride over to breakfast at Willing- 
ham, where they would also dine, and stay 
aU night, and that she must make no pre- 
paration for them until she saw them again. 

Margaret was not at all sorry to hear 
this, but Constance felt a pang of disap- 
pointment. She had expected a great deal 
of attention, and still more amusement, 
from the visit of Master Phillip and his 
papa, and was extremely disgusted to find 
herself made of no account at all. She be- 
stowed a disdainful "Good night" upon the 
young gentleman, on whom it feU harmless,, 
but which greatly amused Mr. Marchmont 
and her father. 

"Come, Marchmont, some brandy -and - 
water, and a game of ecarte, before we go to 
bed," said Charles Herbert, revivmg into 
animation. 
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" With all my heart," rejoined the other, 
and they sat down to play. 

Phillip, afte^ watching the game, and 
turning over the despised pages of " Chap- 
man" for half-an-hour, betook himself to rest, 
and to dream of the glories of the coming 
hunt. Fortunately for his self-complacency, 
the walls at the Chauntry were thick and 
solid, otherwise he might have heard a 
comment not soothing to his vanity, 

" Oh, aunt ! did you ever see so rude and 
conceited a boy as that Phillip March- 
mont?" said Constance, as soon as she had 
concluded the reading of her nightly chapter 
in the Bible to her aunt. " I suppose he 
considers that putting down other people 
will raise his own importance. He is just 
the most ill-mannered, disagreeable person 
I ever saw." 

" Well, my dear, we are not responsible 
for his manners," replied her aunt. " He 
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is going away early to-morrow morning, 
and after this visit it is highly probable 
you will never be offended by seeing him 
again; so console yourself with that re- 
flection." 

But, singularly enough, the reflection did 
not console Constance ; on the contrary, it 
gave her a strange feeling of pain and an- 
noyance. The mainspring of her woman's 
nature had been touched that night ; uncon- 
sciously to herself was roused the desire to 
make some impression on the rude youth 
whom she had denounced, and to force upon 
him some consciousness of her existence. 
She formed plans of how she would behave 
when she met him again, until she fell 
asleep. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Charles Herbert and Mr. Marchmont 
were sitting over a fresh log that had been 
placed upon the fire in the parlour, after 
their return, late in the evening, from Mr. 
Willingale's hunting dinner. Master Phillip 
had gone up at once to bed, tired with a 
hard day's sport, and not so sober as he had 
been before breakfast. Charles Herbert was 
black and gloomy — a sure sign with him 
that he had been drinking more than usual. 
Mr. Marchmont looked calm and cold, as he 
always did, and employed himself in build- 
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ing up the fire into a bright blaze ; the 
reflection of the flame gave a mocking sar- 
donic expression to the smile with which he 
addressed Charles, — 

"I say, Herbert, I have a plan in my 
head." 

" I have not the least doubt of it," replied 
Charles, vnth a slightly contemptuous move- 
ment of his shoulders ; " at whose expense, 
this time?" 

" It is a plan by which you will be bene- 
fited as much as any one else." 

*' Let me hear it, then, for I never needed 
good luck more ; but I always doubt any- 
thing that comes from you. It is the devil's 
luck, and never stays with one ; it only comes 
to take away what one had already." 

" Bah ! you are hipped to-night ; it is 
easy to see you have been drinking. My 
scheme is this. Instead of leading a rack- 
eting bachelor's life in lodgings, you shall 
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take a house, and have your aunt and my 
pretty Constance to Uve with you. Con- 
stance will be a lovely creature in a year 
or two hence; she ought to be well edu- 
cated, and not kept down here, seeing no- 
thing but sheep and green trees. When she 
is up in London, you can either engage a 
governess or get masters for her." 

" What good will that do you ?" 

" None, that I know of ; it is only an 
incidental advantage which I wish you to 
perceive." 

"And what then?' 

"And then your aunt will be at the 
head of your establishment, and we shall 
be able to see some society. You will re- 
present this to your aunt, and induce her 
to agree to your proposal." 

"Well?" 

" You now know my plan." 

"But it does not suit me at all; my 
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plans are exactly the reverse. So far from 
returning to London, I intend to remain 
here for awhile* I have had a run of iU 
luck, which has dipped me considerably, 
and I shall stay down here and worship 
fortune till the star changes. I have met 
with a very rare old book on the calculation 
of chances, which confirms me in a notion I 
have long had. I shall work it out in my 
solitude, and not come up to town again until 
I am pretty sure of being able to break the 
bank whenever I put out my play. It is 
only for the sake of Constance. If I can 
only win enough to leave her an estate like 
the one I have lost, I will be content never 
to touch a card again. I am sick of play, 
but it is my only chance of saving Con- 
stance from the workhouse when I am gone. 
The next run of luck I have you shall 
invest it for her, before it has time to fly 
away again." 

VOL. I. T 
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" Decidedly what a wise man would do, 
if a wise man ever played at all. But that 
need not hinder my scheme. On the con- 
trary, you will play at more advantage in 
your own house ; the chances there would 
be at least more equal. ^ 

" You talk as if I had the money to do it 
with.'' 

" As it is my plan, I shall find that. The 
house will stand in your name : to your 
aunt, to Constance, and to all the world, it 
is you who are the master. I shall regulate 
the expenses and live with you : it will be 
my son^s home when he is in town. I wish 
to have society round me ; and with such a 
woman as your aunt at the head of the 
table, I shall not find it difficult." 

" But she knows no one in London ; my 
companions would not do for her." 

" I have overcome greater difficulties 
than that. As Constance grows up, it will 
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be advisable to introduce her. As you will 
certainly have no fortune to leave her, it 
becomes of so much the more importance 
that you should at least win enough to 
supply her wedding-clothes. You must 
marry her early." 

" If you wish for a quarrel," said Charles, 
springing fiercely from his seat, " come on, 
and let us see which can insult the other 
most, and then a brace of pistols may settle 
it. What right have you to sit there and 
taunt me with the poverty to which you 
have reduced me, speculating upon the des- 
tiny of my child, which, God knows, would 
have been hard enough if even you had not 
cast your black shadow over it ? If I could 
only win enough to make Constance inde- 
pendent, I would blow out my own brains 
the next moment. You insult me by talk- 
ing of her marriage. Who is there that 
would marry into a doomed family like 
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ours? By Heaven, it would drive a sane 
man mad to see you sitting there, with 
your cold, sneering face, and pretendmg to 
talk like a friend !" 

Mr. Marchmont did not reply, but fixed 
his hard unchanging eyes upon Charles : 
his smile revealed his white smister-looking 
teeth. Charles tried to continue in the 
same fierce tone ; but he stopped, and, with 
an impatient gesture, sat down again, glax- 
ing at the fire a look of defiance. 

" I do not think it would suit either of us 

_ « 

to quarrel ; and I really do not see why you 
should wish it. In what respect is my pro- 
posal distasteful to you ?" 

Mr. Marchmont spoke in a cold metallic 
tone that contrasted strangely with the 
almost hysterical vehemence of his com- 
panion. Charles Herbert was, unless 
strongly excited, indolently quiet in his 
temper; but Mr. Marchmont had the 
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power to exasperate him beyond all 
bounds* 

" Come," continued he, " let me hear in 
what way I have proved myself your 
enemy," 

"Do you call it nothing to see lands 
which have belonged to us for generations 
thriving in your hands as they never did in 
ours? and to see it aU going to enrich you, 
whilst I have a bare pittance?" 

" My good fellow, do not distress yourself 
about that. Money makes money; and if 
the estate thrives with me, it is because 
I have brought money to it, and you 
have all the credit of it. You only did 
what, in the pass you had come to, you 
could not help. How will you ever redeem 
your fortune if you lament your strokes of 
ill luck so weakly? Come, men are not 
quarrelsome in this way unless they are in 
low water ; study your secret for ruling the 
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chances, and I will let you have a couple of 
hundred to try it. You will repay me out 
of what it wins." 

Charles Herbert's eyes brightened: "Well, 
now, that looks like being a man's Mend; 
but you are so deep that I cannot believe 
anything is what it seems with you. But I 
wiU risk whatever lies underneath ; for hang 
me if just now I know where to turn for a 
guinea. As to the scheme, that is infallible. 
You had better go shares with me; you 
wiU perhaps bring in some of your own 
luck." 

" Thank you — ^no ; I will only risk the 
repayment of my money. I shall see after 
the house as soon as possible, and in the 
meanwhUe you wiU inform your aunt and 
Miss Constance of the change that is at 
hand for them." 

" If I did but know what that scheme of 
his covers," soliloquised Charles, as he ex- 
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tinguished his bed-candle, " I should think 
I had not done a bad day's work; but 
dealing with him is like selling oneself 
to the devil — ^pay day is sure to come at 
last." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Mr. Marghmont and his son departed the 
next morning immediately after breakfast. 
The young man paid his parting respects 
very politely to Margaret. Constance drew 
back, and seemed busy with her bird-cage. 
Either Master Phillip did not think her 
worth following, or else he interpreted her 
action as a sign that she took no part in 
the farewells that were going on ; he caught 
sight, too, at that moment, of his horse 
coming round. Nodding a good-humoured 
but careless " Good-bye, little girl," he ran. 
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hastily through the porch, and began to 
pat his horse, examine its legs, and entered 
into an animated conversation with the 
groom as to whether it had taken any 
harm from a sharp stone which it had 
taken up in its shoe the night before ; for- 
getting the existence of Constance as com- 
pletely as if she had been one of the 
sparrows upon the house-top. 

Mr. Marchmont made no such breach in 
his attentions. He took leave of her with 
paternal gallantry, and entreated Margaret 
to bring her up to London, and give her a 
fortnight's sight-seeing, and enliven his dull 
place in Eussell-square with their presence. 
Constance scarcely heard him; she had 
upset her bird-seed, and was scraping it up 
from under the table, but Margaret promised 
to think of it. 

After their departure things went on 
stupidly enough. Charles studied his book 
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on chances, and made abstruse calculations. 
Constance was cross and listless; whilst 
Margaret was more thoughtful than usual. 
In fact, she was debating in her own mind 
about taking an important step, the con- 
sequences of which were likely to be lasting 
in their influence, and a mistake might be 
as serious as snapping a pistol, not knowing 

x 

it to be loaded. She was debating whether 
the proper time was come when it would be 
right to tell Constance the history of her mo- 
ther ; whether to allow her to grow up with a 
few more years of light-hearted freedom, or 
to tell her what must cast a shadow over 
her life before she was fully aware of all 
the wretchedness it comprised, and allow 
her to grow accustomed to the knowledge 
whilst her ignorance would disguise its 
terrible significance. Know it she inevitably 
must, sooner or later, as well as the sad 
inheritance it entailed upon her. Leprosy, 
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insanity, and an evil name, have, from the 
beginning, fallen upon the children, in their 
consequences far more heavily than upon 
the parents who entailed them: it is the 
stem predestination of cause and effect 
which no prayer and no pity can avert. 
Nature is blind and deaf, and terrible in 
the execution of her penalties. 

Margaret would gladly have died, if so 
she might have redeemed Constance from 
the penalty of a lot brought on by no fault 
of her own, but as that was vain, her only 
hope was to induce her to accept nobly her 
position. 

Margaret shrunk from the task, and 
would fain have found excuses to defer the 
evil day ; but an accident precipitated her 
into the midst of things before she was aware. 

They were taking their afterjioon walk 
under the lime-trees a few days after Mr. 
Marchmont's departure. 
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** I wish papa would go away," said Con* 
stance, " we are mucli happier without him. 
He studies that great book all day, and we 
must neither move nor speak for fear of 
disturbing him. He does not care for us, 
and he makes me miserable. I am sure he 
is unhappy, or has done something dread- 
fully wrong." 

" Your papa has had a great deal to make 
him unhappy." 

" Well, what is it ? But it is not that sort 
of unhappiness. He looks like some one 
expecting to be found out, and hanged for 
something he has done ; and I lie awake at 
night wondering what it is." 

*' Do you love your papa, Constance?" 

^' No, I don't think I do, much. When 
he is away in London, and has not been 
here for a long time, I begin to think I 
love him and would like to see him again ; 
but when he comes, I am always glad when 
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he goes away again, because he hinders us, 
and we have no comfort whilst he is here, 
and I am always frightened if I am alone 
with him." 

" Perhaps you would be sorry for him 
instead, if you knew all." 

**Well then, tell me, and I will 
try." 

It was a moment not to be lost. Margaret 
saw her way, partly, at least. She sat 
down and made Constance sit down beside 
her, and told her the story of her father; 
how much he had loved her mother, and 
how he had been separated from her, and 
how they had met each other again. She 
told her about Miss Wilmot, for that was a 
trait of generosity that Constance could 
well understand. She told her of her 
mother's insanity ; and how she, her aunt, 
had come to take charge of the poor little 
baby, and how she had brought her up to 
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that day. " And now, Constance, do you 
not think that your father has enough to 
make him sorrowful?' 

" Ah, indeed, yes !" said Constance ; " and 
I have been very cruel to him ; and, perhaps, 
he has been thinking of Miss Wilmot and 
been sorry about her, when I have fancied 
he had done something wrong. Oh, aunt, 
I am so sorry for him! I would do 
anything to comfort him. What can I 
do?" 

" You may do much hereafter ; at pre- 
sent, if you feel kindly to him, it is some- 
thing done." 

" But, tell me, aunt, is my mamma still 
alive ?" 

" Yes, my child." 

" And may I see her ? Oh, I should be 
so fond of her ! Would she know me, do 
you think?" 

" No ; recollect she never saw you." 
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" But may I never see her?" 

" Some time, perhaps ; not at present. 
Remember all she would wish you to be to 
your father if she were here and could 
understand what we say. Now let us go 
home." 

Constance walked in silence beside her 
aunt. She had made the first step into the 
shadow that lay across her life. Arrived 
at home, she went up to her own room and 
wept bitteriy, with a confused sense of 
grief and fear and pity : but underiying all 
that, there was a dull sense of pain that 
Phillip Marchmont had gone away without 
speaking to her. 

From that day, however, a change came 
over her feeling for her father. Fancying 
that she now knew the secret of what had 
perplexed her, she became infinitely sorry 
for him. She did not love him as children 
love their parents, but as one whom she 
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must comfort and be kind to by every 
means in her power. She had to make up 
to him for what her mother would have 
been. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



In due time a letter came to Charles from 
Mr. Marchmont, to say that he had re-fur- 
nished and fitted-up afresh his house in 
Russell-square, and that the sooner he an- 
nounced his plans to his aunt the better. 

Of course there remained but one thing 
for Charles to do, which was to obey. He 
had by this time grown rather weary of his 
sojourn in the country, and impatient to 
make the trial of his infallible combination 
for breaking the bank, and he did not feel 
by any means so averse to the scheme as he 
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had done at first. The real objection was 
that he would be under the surveillance of 
Mr. Marchmont ; but his health and spirits 
were now much stronger than they had 
been, and he felt more able to cope with 
him and assert himself. His only fear now 
was that his aunt would make some objec- 
tion, and it was with a certain degree of 
trepidation that he proposed to her to spend 
part of every year in London, for the sake 
of giving Constance her education. 

" I think it a very good plan, and one 
that I would have proposed myself if I had 
thought you would have liked the expense. 
I have often felt sorry to think of you in 
your lonely bachelor lodgings.^^ 

" As to the expense, I ought to teU you 
that Marchmont wishes to join us. He is 
very anxious to have an establishment where 
he may receive his friends, and have a home 
for his son. He has no relations of any 
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kind. I never saw a fellow so completely 
alone in the world." 

" Mr. Marchmont ! will he, then, live with 
us ?" said Margaret, gravely. 

" Yes ; I cannot gainsay him, and I really 
do not see the objection. He admires you 
very much, and it would be doing him a 
favour to let him bring his grand friends to 
a house where you would receive them ; it 
would give him a standing and a considera- 
tion which he cannot get for himself, with 
all his money ; and to tell the truth, aunt, I 
should like for many reasons to be able to 
lay him under some sort of an obligation*" 

" What sort of people would he bring 
about the house? and do you wish Con- 
stance to be thrown into an intimacy with 
his son?" 

" Oh ! as to that, Marchmont is only too 
anxious to obtain good society to bring 
anybody to whom you could object — ^he 
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stands rather in awe of you; and, as to 
Phillip, he is a nice lad enough. He will be 
going to College soon, so that you will not 
have much of his company. Constance 
must see young men some time, unless you 
intend her to go into a convent." 

" Well, of course there will always be the 
Chauntry for us to fall back upon, in case I 
deem it advisable. You must trust to my 
discretion, and promise that I shall be free 
to come and go as I think it right. I have 
no intention of being at the mercy of Mr. 
Marchmont's convenience in any way. He 
is a man I dislike and mistrust, and I am 
sorry to see you so much engaged to 
him." 

" Well, you see, aunt, I may as well tell 
you, he and I are partners, in a manner. I 
cannot say that I like him or trust him, any 
more than you do ; but the deed is done, 
we are bound to each other. He has the 
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most money and the most power; he is a 
vindictive man where he takes offence, and 
I am thankfiil that he likes you and Con- 
stance as much as he can care for anything 
except his son." 

"But, my dear Charles, you must not 
live in bondage to Mr. Marchmont, or any 
one else. My property is, as you know, all 
sunk in an annuity ; but I would make any 
sacrifice to assist you, if you wish to be 
set free." 

" No, no; do not talk of it, do not think 
of it. Neither you nor any one else can 
assist me ; what I have done has been my 
own act and deed. Ask me no questions, I 
cannot bear them ; and never take notice of 
anything I do. I must dree my destiny. As 
to Marchmont, he can take no more advan- ' 
tage of me than I give him. Do the best 
you can for Constance — ^I make her over to 
you — and never mind me. I was bom under 
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an evil star, and I must live and die 
under it." 

Charles spoke quietly and gloomily ; but 
as Margaret knew that he had a great ten- 
dency to rhetoric, and rather enjoyed think- 
ing himself doomed to misfortune, she did 
not attach aU the importance to his words 
that she might otherwise have done. She 
thought the plan a good one, so far as 
regarded Constance, and she hoped that 
Charles would become more domesticated 
and attached to his daughter than he had 
hitherto appeared. 

Constance was highly delighted at the 
proposed change. How far the idea of 
seeing Phillip Marchmont again might have 
to do with it, perhaps she did not know her- 
self. 

At the beginning of March, Margaret, 
Constance and Nanny removed to RusseU- 
square. Charles Herbert came down to 
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escort them, and Mr. Marchmont was wait- 
ing to receive them. 

The house had been painted, beautified, 
and entirely re-furnished throughout in a 
handsome, substantial fashion that was in 
keeping with the style of the house and with 
the standing that Mr. Marchmont wished to 
assume. No pretension, but everything in 
the very best style of respectability. A 
grave, well-trained, middle-aged man, out 
of livery, had been engaged to attend upon 
Margaret and Constance. A coachman and 
footman, in dark, quiet liveries, and three 
respectable women servants completed the 
establishment in-doors ; a groom and stable- 
boy the out-of-door department. 

A dark-green family carriage, and a 
magnificent pair of horses had been chosen 
by Mr. Marchmont himself, who of course 
knew everything connected with horses; 
indeed, horses were the only extravagance 
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in which he was inclined to indulge; but it 
was a taste displayed quietly, without need- 
less show, and as far as possible removed 
from anything dashing. Charles Herbert 
had his own horse, and servant who did not 
sleep in the house. Mr. Marchmont would 
have no one who was not entirely under 
his own control. 

The whole establishment had been brought 
to the most efficient working order and dis- 
cipline before Margaret was invited to the 
head of it. Mr. Marchmont took it in hand 
as he would have done any other matter of 
business, and those under his orders seldom 
ventured to be either slack or slovenly in 
their department. He had made up his 
mind to have a complete, well-ordered 
establishment, and his quiet passionless will 
pervaded throughout, to the minutest de- 
tails. None of the domestics could have told 
why they were so much afraid of Mr. March- 
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mont, whose voice was never raised above a 
low, quiet, even key, without an inflexion 
to indicate either anger or satisfaction, and 
his dark, stony, impassible eyes, which 
always looked full at the individual ad- 
dressed, but without betraying either emo- 
tion or consciousness — ^but fear him they 
certainly did. He never manifested any 
human feeling before them ; it appeared as 
though he could not be either glad or 
sorry, or angry or pitiful, but they hnem 
that if they failed they would be sent away 
to starve. They were by some means im- 
pressed with the firm belief that no one 
ever displeased him in the smallest matter 
and prospered after it. As for deceiving 
him, they candidly believed that to be im- 
possible ! In the meanwhile, so long as 
they were silent, and did not gossip of any- 
thing that passed in the family, and 
did their appointed work thoroughly^ 
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they all had excellent places and high 
wages. 

Such was the household over which Mar- 
garet was called to preside. 

The apartments prepared for herself and 
Constance were separated from the rest of 
the house by a short passage, which was 
entered through a double door from the 
first landuig at the head of the stairs. They 
consisted of two bed-rooms, a sitting-room, 
and a small room above that had been fitted 
up as a bed-room for Nanny. Nothing 
could be more comfortable or in better taste 
than the chintz hangings and fiimiture. A 
few choice engravings from celebrated pic- 
tures hung on the walls, a dwarf book-case 
occupied one side of the room. Mr. March- 
mont had taken great pains to make these 
rooms such as he thought Margaret would 
like, and had been at the gallantry to pro- 
cure a chair, and small table to stand beside 
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it, with a crimson cushion and footstool, as 
much like her own at the Chauntry as pos- 
sible. The windows had been enlarged to 
open to the floor, and opened *upon a large 
glazed balcony, full of choice plants. The 
bed-rooms, which communicated with each 
other, looked upon the square; but the 
sitting-room was towards a garden at the 
back of the house. Mr. Marchmont had 
thought of everything; he had even been 
at the pains to make a staircase and a 
communication from Nanny's room to that 
of her mistress. Constance was delighted, 
and even Margaret, too, could not help being 
pleased at so much consideration. 

"I trust you will be comfortable, and 
have no cause to regret your compliance 
with our proposal," said Mr. Marchmont, 
gently, as he conducted her over the house. 
" My friend Charles does not much under- 
stand household details, so that the order- 
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ing of our establishment has fallen upon 
me. Some one person must be the head, if 
things are to work well. In all respects 
your wishes will be the rule of the house." 

Margaret bowed, but made no reply ; she 
felt instinctively that it was Mr. March- 
mont's house and establishment, and that 
Charles Herbert was merely the cipher that 
gave additional weight to the first figure. 
She saw it, but she could not help it ; she 
could prove nothing; she was obliged to 
accept the position as it was placed before 
her. There was the Chauntry to fall back 
upon when desirable. 

There was nothing that the most fas- 
tidious housekeeper could object to in the 
arrangement of the rest of the house, and 
Margaret assumed her place at the dinner- 
table with an odd feeling of dissatisfaction 
at having no reasonable cause to find fault 
with anything she saw. 
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The next morning, Mr. Marchmont waited 
upon Margaret, who breakfasted with Con- 
stance, in her own sitting-room. He came, 
as he said, to consult her upon the plans 
for the arrangement of household matters. 
He told her, with an appearance of can- 
dour, a very probable and coherent story 
about the partnership that subsisted between 
himself and Charles, and spoke confidentially 
about the racketting, desultory bachelor 
life of Charles, and the advantage of having 
a household circle for him to live amongst. 
He gave Margaret an estimate of the sum 
he thought desirable for their household 
expenses, which, he said, he had already 
arranged with Charles; and concluded by 
telling her that such a sum was lodged in 
the bank to her credit, and, placing a 
check-book before her, begged she would 
disburse it according to her judgment. He 
also presented a housekeeping book, .bound 
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in russia leather, with gold clasps and 
corners, in which he had entered the wages 
for all the servants, and the scale of ex- 
penses for every article of consumption ; 
every probable expense was minutely cal- 
culated; he submitted it for her approval, 
he said, and to give her an idea of the style 
which it would be desirable for them to 
keep. Nothing could be more courteous 
or more business-like, and Margaret had 
nothing to do but to approve. House, ser- 
vants, tradespeople, income, were ready or- 
ganized to her hand, she had only to under- 
take the administration. 

Mr. Marchmont felt quite convinced that 
Margaret both distrusted and disliked hini, 
but he admired her, and felt great respect 
for the manner in which she accepted her 
position, and prepared to make the best of 
it. As regarded Constance, Margaret had 
really reason to feel grateful to Mr. March- 
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mont, if she had known it. He retained the 
sum he thought necessary for the education 
of Constance out of the yearly allowance 
he paid to Charles, and gave him all the 
credit of having placed it at Margaret's 
disposal. Although Charles would never 
have exercised the self-denial to save a 
farthing for this purpose, yet, to do him 
justice, he gave it his sanction, and felt 
obliged to Mr. Marchmont for saving him 
the effort of doing it himself. Margaret 
had the absolute control of all that con- 
cerned Constance, and she recognised the 
full advantage of living in London half the 
year, as regarded her education, which now 
proceeded in a more systematic way than 
hitherto. 

The household was now fairly under 
way, and nothing could exceed the quiet 
regularity and punctuality with which it 
worked. Margaret found the funds placed 
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at her disposal amply sufficient to meet all 
the expenses ; and if it had not been for the 
instinct that told her some mystery was 
in the background of all these admirable 
^arrangements, she would have found her 
position extremely pleasant. 
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